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The Tower and Spire of the Cathedral Church 
of Salisbury. 


HE proposition to 
underpin the tower 
and spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral has 
been received by 
the public with as- 
tonished applause, 
as though a work 
of the like nature 
had never been per- 

formed before; while, in truth, 
twenty years have scarcely elapsed 
since the same thing was done to 
the tower of Hereford Cathedral, under the 
auspices of the late Mr. Cottingham. At that 
time the tower of that edifice, with its decorated 
lantern, was in a perilous condition, owing 
to the instability of the four piers upon which 
it rested. These were evidently giving way. 
They were huge clustered Norman piers, faced 
with ashlar, but filled in with mere rub- 
bish, not having been intended to carry aught 
but the low square Norman tower. originally 
built. An attempt had been made to avert the 
danger some years before, when the fashionable 
Mr. Wyatt was called in, who built a square pil- 
lar in the centre of each arch between the piers, 
under the erroneous impression that some of the 
weight would be thus taken off the shoulders of 
the four crumbling supports of the tower. But 
this remedy, besides having the effect of block- 
ing up the views of the interior of the edifice in 
every direction very materially, only made mat- 
ters worse, and increased the thrust that was 
clearly about to involve the fall of the tower. 
When consulted by the dean and chapter, Mr. 
Cottingham conceived and successfully carried 
out the scheme of building new piers of sufficient 
strength to bear the superincumbent mass. The 
tower was elaborately and carefully shored up, 
and then one of the piers was removed. Whilst 
the enormous pile was thus resting on three 
legs, a deep foundation, much lower than that of 
the first builder’s, was laid in concrete, and a 
new sufficiently massive pier, of solid masonry 
cramped together, was built upon it, of the same 
outlines as that removed. When this was com- 
pleted, a second pier was taken down, leaving 
the tower to rest upon the new one and the re- 
maining two old ones. When this was built up, 
the third and fourth were successively, and as 
carefully, removed and replaced with new. The 
shorings were then taken down, Mr. Wyatt’s 
superfiaous and disastrous additions displaced, 
and the ancient tower, unshaken, uninjured, and 
unaltered, reposed upon the four new piers. 

The declination of the beautiful tower and 
spire of Salisbury is no new matter of regret. 
For two hundred years it has occupied the atten- 
tion of the successive officials, and been watched 
with commendable solicitude. In 1668, an 
unusual thunderstorm intensified the alarm that 
was felt for its safety, and induced Bishop Ward 
to call in Sir Christopher Wren. He directed 
that some of the timbers should be removed, so 
that a plummet might be made to fall from the 
highest point to the pavement, and that this 
trial should be repeated after some interval, so 
that it might be seen whether any further de. 
clination was made. In 1681 Mr. Thomas Naish, 
clerk of the works, commenced a series of obser- 
vations which were carried on by his son down 


to 1736. Mr. Naish caused a staple to be fixed ; 
near the weather door, in the north-east angle ; 
of the octagon, from which a plummet was let | 
down to the pavement. 
the floor to indicate the spot it touched on the | 


peated, the same result was given, it was ascer- | 
tained that no continuous change in the declina- 
tion was taking place. 
was tried to ascertain the extent to which the 
pile had passed from the perpendicular. The | 
bishop called in Mr. James Mill, who proceeded | 


as they were calied in his day, “ the four grand 
legs.” On the 18th July, 1737, the bishop and 
a numerous party witnessed Mr. Mill’s method 
of proceeding. A line was drawn duc west from 
the centre of the piers, and another due north. 
At the extremity of the northern line a triangle 
of poles was raised, from the top of which a 
plummet was lowered into a vessel of water, 
and the poles and water-vessel were moved till 
the plumb-line was deemed to rest upon the 


In 1737 a new method } 
| Structure the Cathedral-church of Salisbury.” 


to ascertain the true centre of the four piers, or, ‘ 





north line. A candle was then placed upon the | 


| application of iron. Various repairs were made 
| $0 the ahrackure whilet 16 was in his care, which 
} gave him fall opportunity to get within reach of 


A mark was made upon | every part of it. He availed himself of his 


unusual opportunities, took numerous measure- 


occasion; and as, whenever this test was re- ments, made note of every fracture, and pub- 


lished the result under the title of “A Series of 


| particular and useful Observations made with 


great Diligence and Care, upon that admirable 


The Bishop of Sarum placed a MS. in the hands 
| of our surveyor, which contained a narrative of 
‘ the building of the edifice, by the precentor ; and 
he also had access to Sir Christopher Wren’s 
survey. With these materials he made a very 
readable volume; somewhat circumambient and 
reiterative, perhaps, but still couched in terms 
which left no doubt that if he were not quite up 
to his subject as an archzologist, he looked 
upon the edifice with as an affectionate admira- 
tion as that which the editor of Camden’s 
history ungrammatically expressed for it :—* Ita 
high steeple and double crosses, by a venerable 
kind of grandone, strikes the spectator with a 


west line, and moved till the persons standing | | sacred joy.” 


behind the triangle of poles could see the cap- | 
stone or ball of the spire and the light of the | 
The | 
- was inconveniently situate within the bounds 


candle exactly cut by the plumb-line. 
centre of the candle was then marked upon the 
pavement. 
tion of the structure to the west. 


the same spectators, gave 24} in. to be the 
declination to the south. In 1739, Mr. Naish | 
ascertained that in the fifty-eight years that had | 
elapsed since his father made the first measure- | 
ment, not the least increase had been made to | 
the decline, 

About this time there was a prophecy in cir- | 
culation to the effect that the whole structure | 
would be destroyed in 1742. This incited | 
Mr. Francis Price, who was then surveyor to the | 
fabric, to make a most minute examination and | 
survey of it. It will be remembered that Mr. | 
Price was the author of “ The British Carpenter,” | 
and a man of considerable discernment, taste, | 
and practical ability. He was firmly impressed | 
with a conviction that the tower and spire were | 
the work of a second architect ; and that it was: 
not in the perpendicular from its erection. He | 
thought that the death of the first architect 
must have taken place before the “ lesser orna- 
ments” were completed ; but not before a great 
settlement had taken place, which was remedied, 
as far as possible, by the insertion of iron bands 
and braces in a great many places. Upon the 
building of the tower and spire further settle- 
ments took place. At a certain stage of the 
tower Mr. Price noticed the marks of a scaffold. 
Where the timber had been the walls were white 
and clean, the intermediate spaces being green ; 
thus demonstrating that it must have remained 
for a considerable time at that stage to have 
been so marked by the weather. Part of the 
settlement in the tower he attributes to the fact 
that the south and west sides being most ex- 
posed to rain, did not dry so quickly as the other 
sides, and hence occasioned a declination. The 
principal cause, though, he believed to be the 
insufficiency of strength in the points upon 
which it rested. The decay of some portions of 
the fabric he traced to a curious custom observed 
at Whitsuntide, when a fair was held within the 
cathedral close. As many as eight or ten persons 
at a time were allowed to climb the spire; and 
still larger numbers spread themselves over the 
roofs and gutters. These seldom descended 
without cutting their names in the leadwoik: as 
this was meant to be a sign immemorial of the 
ascent of each individual, they cut so deep as to 
cut through the lead, leaving the rain to make 
its way through to the timbers. His opinion 
was, however, that no extra settlement had taken 
place for more than half a century, and that 
fature damage might be averted by a proper 








It gave 16} in. as the total declina- 
The same | 
process repeated nine days afterwards, before | 
safety of the fortification was imperilled by the 





In the year of grace, 1218, the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Old Sarum had despatched special mes- 
sengers to Rome, to represent that their church 


of a fortress, and that the faithful could only 
have access to it by the leave of the castellan, 
which he occasionally refused, declaring that the 


admission of concourses of people. The situa- 
tion, too, they urged, was so exposed, that they 
could hardly hear themselves speak for the wind; 
and water was very scarce,—so scarce, that they 


| purchased it at as great a price as would have 


bought them the common drink of the country. 
The Pope, in reply, granted the Dean and Chap- 
ter leave to translate the church to another con- 
venient place. Upon this they erected a wooden 


‘chapel at New Sarum, for temporary need, 


which was commenced on the Monday after 
Easter, and on the Feast of the Holy Trinity was 


| so far completed as to admit of the celebration 


of divine service in it. And in the year 1220, on 
the day of St. Vitalis, the martyr, the foundation 
of the existing edifice was laid in the presence of 
a great multitude. The bishop expected that 
the king, with the Legate and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, would have been present at the 
ceremony, and prepared a great feast for them; 
but in this he was disappointed. The cere- 
monial, however, appears to have been sufficiently 
imposing. After the celebration of divine ser- 
vice, the bishop pulled off his shoes, and went in 
procession with the clergy of the church to the 
place of the foundation, singing the Litany. This 
being ended, and a sermon having been preached, 
the bishop laid the first stone as deputy for the 
Pope, the second as the deputy of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, then on the Welsh Marches with 
the king, and the third for himself. The fourth 
stone was laid by William Longspee, Earl 
of Sarum, and the fifth by his pious countess. 
Several of the nobility also were permitted 
to lay stones; and the dean, chantor, chan- 
cellor, treasurer, archdeacons, and canons went 
through the same formality. It must be also 
mentioned, that as the nobles returned from 
Wales, whither they had accompanied their 
sovereign, several of them bent their steps to 
the new fabric, laid stones, and bound themselves 
to special contributions for seven years. The 
canons also bound themselves to contribute cer- 
tain sums for seven years on specified days; but 
as the bishop computed that these would be 
insufficient, he appointed preachers or collectors 
of alms to visit other bishoprics and gather aid 
from every possible source. Everything pros- 
pered so happily, that on the day of St. Michael, 
in the year 1225, divine service was celebrated 
in the new fabric. On the vigil of this day 
the bishop consecrated three altars in the cathe- 
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drat; that at the east to the honour of 
Holy and Undivided Trinity and All Saints ; 
in the north part in honour of St. Peter and 
Apostles ; and that in the south to the honour 
St. Stephen, the proto-martyr, and the rest of 
the martyrs. Offerings flowed in. The king, 
accompanied by his justice, Hugh de Burgh, 
came to service in the new edifice on the day of 
the Holy Innocents, and offered a gold ring with 
a ruby in it, a piece of silk, and a gold cup of 
the value of ten marks. The ruby and the gold 
of the ring were to be used, he directed, in 
ornamenting a copy of the Old and New Testa- 
ments previously presented dee — Only 
a few months after this, the 

had laid the fourth stone of the noble pile, was 
brought to it for burial; and a short time after- 
wards three bishops who had been buried in the 
old church were translated to this. 

Sir Christopher Wren, in his report of the 
state of the building, took occasion to mention 
that he believed the tower and spire to be the 
work of a second architect. He wrote, “ The 
whole church is vaulted with chalk between 
arches and cross-spri only, after the ancient 
manner, without orbs and tracery, excepting 
under the tower, where the springers divide, and 
represent a sort of tracery. And this appears to 
me to have been a later work, and to have been 
done by some other hand than that of the first 
architect, whose judgment I must justly com- 
mend, for many things, beyond what I find in 
diverse Gothick fabricks of later date.” He par- 
ticularly admired the pillars with their marble 
shafts bound to them :—* These pillars show 
much greater than they are, for the shafts of 
marble that encompass them seem to fill out the 
pillar toa proportionable bulk ; but, indeed, they 
bear little or nothing, and some of them thatare 
pressed break and split; but this is nowhere so 
enormous as under the steeple, which, being 
400 ft. high, is borne by four pillars, and there- 
fore out of fear to overburden them, the inside 
of the tower for 40 ft. high above the nave, is 
made with a slender hollow work of pillars and 
arches: nor hath it any buttresses; the spire 
itself is but 9 im. thick, though the height be 
above 150 ft. This work of pillars and arches 
within the tower makes me believe that the 
architect laid his first floor of timber 40 ft. higher 
than the vault beneath; which, as I have said, 
was since added, and so would have concluded 
without a spire. And if this addition was a 
second thought, the artist is more excusable for 
having omitted buttresses to the tower, and his 
ingenuity commendable for supplying the defect, 
by bracing the walls together with many large 
bonds of iron within and without, keyed together 
with much industry and exactness. And besides 
these that appear, I have reason to believe that 
there are divers other braces concealed within 
the thickness of the walls.” The iron band em- 
bracing the upper part of the arcade of the tower 
was long looked upon as the best piece of smith’s 
work, applied to construction, in Europe. There 
are seven bandages of iron encircling the spire. 
In some cases the iron bands are soldered in 
sheet lead, but this has not always prevented 
them from rusting. The parapet wall at the 
stage of the tower, known as the eight doors, 
was, at the time of Price’s survey, lifted up by the 
expansion caused by damp. Various dimensions 
of iron bar are used, the most usual being 2 in. 

The materials used in the construction of this 
stately edifice are Chilmarke stone for the walls, 
buttresses, ribs, and groins, and Purbeck marble 
for the pillars and shafts. The shell or vaulting 
between the groins and ribs is formed of hewn 
stone and chalk mixed, over which is laid a coat 
of mortar and rubble, which has the appearance 
of having been ground in a mill and on 
hot whilst the lime was bubbling: it has the 
effect of cementing the whole together. The 
foundations were laid with especial care, as 
springs of water abounded upon the site and in 
its neighbourhood. Mr. Price ascertained that 
3 ft. below the ancient surface of the 
near the lies a statum of dark gravel, 
and uuder that a greenish bed of sand, which, if 
disturbed, is immediately flushed with water. 

The foundation of the church, composed of flints, 
chalk, and rubble (probably carried from the old 
city), are laid upon this stratum of gravel. The 
proximity of springs was at one time a source of 
damp; for the water used to force its way up 
between the paving-stones, and flood the church. 
But this disaster did not affect the structure in 
early days; nor does it now. It is supposed to 
have arisen from the formation of locks or altera- 
tions in the course of the river Avon. As the 
waters were sometimes pent up at a great height 


aE 


by means of these locks they prevented the 
springs in the neighbourhood of the close from 
emptying themselves in the usual manner, and 
obliged them to return and force themselves a 
passage where they could make one. This serious 
inconvenience was cured by a new cut made by 
a gentleman through his estate for the purpose 
of irrigating it, and which had the 

effect of effectually draining the whole neigh- 


The walls of the tower, at the stage from 
which the spire rises, are 5 ft. thick. —— 
occupies two of these feet, a passage-way 
the staircases in the angles two more, and the 
parapet the fifth. Commencing with a thickness 
of 2 ft., the spire gradually tapers to 9 in. only. 
We quote the ing surveyor :—‘ I cannot 
omit mentioning the architect's and 
curious invention, for adding artificial st h 
without overburdening the former work. e 
contrives, in the cavity of the spire, a timber 
frame, consisting of a central piece, with arms 
and braces. This timber frame, though used as 
a scaffold while the spire was building, was 
always meant to hang up to the capstone of the 
spire, and by that means prevent its top from 
being injured in storms, and so add a mutual 
strength to the shell of stone. The central 
piece of timber is not mortised to receive the 
arms which served as ficors, but has an iron 
hoop round it, with hooks riveted through ; and 
upon these hooks a flat iron bar is fitted, with a 
hole in it, which is fastened on to the brace: 
the upper part of the is mortised 
arms tenanted at the end, to slide in’ 

th 


56 


through the mortise in the brace 
key or wedge on the outside of 
connexion is made compete, the central piece 
and the other end of the arm being provided 
with iron, as before, renders it the most com- 
plete piece of work imaginable; nor is its 
connexion at the top inferior to it. The said 
arms and braces may be taken out and put in at 
pleasure, consequently capable of an easy repair. 
It was before said, that this timber frame served 
as floors, or scaffolds, till the work by its taper- 
ing, or diminishing, became too small for the 
men to work in the inside; and therefore, we 
must that they at last made a scaffold 
on the outside, by thrusting out timbers horizon- 
tally, which were tied down in the inside to the 
central piece. It is probable, that when the 
sides of the spire drew near , 80 as not 
to admit of timber floors, then the artists began 
to think of tying all the timbers up to the cap- 
stone of the spire; and for this cross 
bars of iron are yoted into the walls of the spire, 
so that the stan of the vane has hooks to 
hang them up by, and at the same time is fixed 
to the upper part of the central piece, in a most 
extraordinary manner.” In 1738, the arms, 
braces, and central piece were all i The 
latter was broken in the solid at a point where 
a sudden bending in thespire was very apparent, 


storm. 

There must necessarily be a large number of 
our readers who will never climb this airy 
height, nor even view “the four grand legs” 
bending beneath its: weight, now under public 
consideration. To them we offer these notes as 


wings cannot convey. 

Although the great underpinning work at 
Hereford was done, it was not easy to do. 
For several weeks a numerous band of workmen 
were engaged, by night as well as day, without 
interval, in up the tower with av 


i masterpiece. Should it be determined 
to treat the Salisbury work in the same way, the 
utmost caution, tact, and skill will be required 
in the supervision; for the spiral form of the 


the piers will make the task still more delicate 
and difficult. 








TESTIMONIAL.—A service of plate, 
1,000 ounces, and of the value of 
been presented to Mr. J. C. Forsyth, engineer 
of the North Staffordshire Railway, and also 
for some years general manager of that line, 
by a number of Staffordshire gentlemen. 
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the consequence, doubtless, of some violent wind- | j 


information that the familiar photographs and | j 


mass and the great height and slenderness of 


THE STEAM-BOAT PIERS, AND THE 
LANDING-STAIRS, IN THE THAMES 


THE space that we have given to the subject 
of the Thames Embankment, — not dispropor- 
tionate with the work itself, or uncalled for by 
hg pena Londoners,—has ena- 

us to 6 particulars of the general 
structural and i 


whilst those of our articles on the. of 
London which have treated of tlie Norther Leer. 
level, have contributed to that complete of 
sigue te cuputacd te eee a & 
t expected to be found in our 

most important features of the line 
considered, ae here ee SS ee 
adequately described ; and there are 

ts in connexion with some of them, 


gerous, to 

able deduction the realized value of the 
chief thoroughfare of the metropolis. The first 
great im: upon the old 


| the Cadogan Suspension-1 
, Structed ; and it was a considerable 


at the time, though some of the arra: ents in 
connexion with the there were bad. The 
Hungerford Pier, also, served by the foot- 


having in mind the former, rather than the exist- 

ing, state of things, have not done justice. The 

jing-stages and light iron bridges, as at 
London Bridge, Battersea 


acent. There is some advan in the 

ment which allows of vessels la -to on both 
sides of the barge, pontoon, or “ ,” as may 
be seen every day at the Pier. In the 
new steam-boat - the “d ies,” 
which rise and fall with the tide, will lie in 
recesses, formed by -piers, 


of 
and including those of the Metropolitan Board 
| of Works,—and by the embankment of the south 
side of the river, the plans for a portion of which 
are now in hand,—the river, and its capabilities 
as a highway, will become known and appreciated 
as they have never been before. With improve- 
ment in the steam-boats, and better regulation 


by 
will be increased, even after the valuable provi- 
sion of the new land-route. It is, therefore, im- 








* See pp. 521, 537, 558, 673, 627, ante, 
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The landing-stages for the steam-boat traffic 
which are included in the work now in hand, or 
between Westminster Bridge and the eastern 
side ee ae Sew ys works at Westmin- 
ster Bridge, Hun: , or Charing-cross Bridge 
Waterloo Bridge, and the western side of the 

Besides these works, there will be stairs 
for smaller craft, ata point between Westminster 
and Charing-cross Bridges; at a second point, 
nearly opposite the Adelphi ; and at a third point, 
or forming part with the Temple landing-stage. 
The arrangement at Westminster Bridge will 
comprise asingle recess with barge, or “dumby ;” 
that at the Temple will be similar in plan, landi 
stairs, however, being added tothe ends, and the 
decorative accessories being different ; whilst at 
peaiig ego. and Waterloo Bridges, in each 
case, will be two recesses, one above bridge, 
and the other below, attached to the pier of the 
bridge.* 

The position chosen, in connexion with the 
bridges, had» obvious recommendations, and may 
have been_the best; but the pier of the bridge 
will so cut off one landing-stage from the other, 
that the stages may require to be under separate 
control. Whether this circumstance, together 
with, at Waterloo Bridge, the limited head-way 
next the pier at: high-water, will cause inconve- 
nience, or tend to accidents, we cannot at present 

~ pay. the piersmen have been con- 
sulted; and the approval of the Board of Con- 
servancy must have been obtained. The 
ment of two landing-stages, it will be seen, is 
quite different from that of the stage under the 
arch, on the Surrey side, of London Bridge, 
which is most convenient for passengers, what- 
ever obstruction it may be to the navigation. 
Mr. Bazalgette’s original design for the stages at 


Waterloo Bridge, to the architectural features of | 


which, however, we were compelled to object, 
had the advantage of a direct communication 
from one landing-stage to the other, or under the 
arch. When making 

setting back the face of his embankment from 
the objectionable line for which Parliamentary 
powers had been given, he might, we are dis- 
posed to think, have considered whether it was 
desirable to set the line back so far, by 4 ft. er 
5 ft., and whether some such dimension might 
not have beep usefully apportioned to a commu- 
nication such as we have referred to. At Charing 
Cross Bri inc i from want of a 
direct unication may not be quite go great 
as at Waterloo; and the Act did not ‘allow an 
advance beyond the pier. “Phe arran. 
and architeetural features of the Chaving Cross 
Bridge and Waterloo Bridge lauding-stages, are 
precisely similar, =e what may be due, 
to difference betw: bridges, amd to sculp- 
ture surmounting the pedestals, which is yet 
undecided upon. The arrangement at Waterloo 
Bridge has been the subject of a view which 
accompanied one of our articles. 

Each of the steamboat piers, as well as each 
of the landing-stairs, includes in the work mueh 
that has involved elaborate contrivance, but will 
be quite out of sight. We described in our last 
preceding article, the construction of the storm- 
water outfall of the Northumberland - street 
sewer, which will be situate in the middle of the 
up-stream one of the two recesses at the Charing 
Cross Bridge, and the precisely similar arrange- 
ment of the outfall of the Savoy-street sewer in 
the recess above Waterloo Bridge. Beyond 
these matters of “ special construction,” however, 
there are certain provisions in each of the 
recesses of the steamboat landing-stages, and in 
the case also of cach of the landing-stairs of the 
other description, for flushing and cleansing the 
beds and spaces where deposit could aecumu- 
late. And in the case of the Waterloo Bridge 
landing-stages, the foundations of the recesses 
and embankment-wall having to be carried 
down lower than the foundations of the pier of 
the bridge, a particular structural provision for 
the maintenance of this bridge-pier had to be 
contrived. 

Thus, it will have been understood, that there 
are in the line of the embankment, six different 
places at which there are “special construc- 
tion” and decoration which we have to notice. 
At four of these six places, there will be landing- 
stages for steamboat passengers; at the other 
two there will be stairs with architectural 
features and sculpture: with one of the four 
steamboat landing-places, stairs for smaller 
craft will be combined; two of the four, will 
be as near as may be, repetitions of one another, 





* The common use of the term pier, in different senses, 
involves some difficulty in description. Such difficulty is 
not unfrequently caused by architectural nomenclature, 


as seen, and will comprise each two distinct 
recesses and ; and two of the four, 
namely, those at Westminster and the Temple, 
will have one large recess only. It will be 
convenient to describe the steamboat piers first ; 
and to begin with the work at Westminster 


This work, of which the architectural features, 
as mouldings and lamp-pedestals, continue the 
character of those of the bridge, is designed with 
the other dimension. The “dumby” itself will 
about 7 ft. into the stream. A central space of 
90 ft. out of the 250 ft. length will be still 
farther recessed, or 11 ft. ; and, with this central 
space,—the rear-line of which, on plan, is that of 
the outside of the parapet of the footway of the 
embankment,—two of the customary light iron 

i will be connected, rising right snd left to 
the level of the footway, which at this point 
will be about 13 ft. 6 in. below the level of the 
footway of Westminster Bridge. The embank- 
ment-footway and the end of that one of the 
iron bridges which is nearest Westminster 
Bridge will terminate in a wide platform-landing, 
whence the ascent to the level of Westminster 
Bridge will be by twenty-seven steps of 42 ft. 9} in. 
width between parapets, broken into three flights 
and landings. The steps are to be of Winger- 
worth stone, in lengths of 6 ft. 3 in. dowelled 
together with slate. The carriage-way of the 
embankment-road, of course, has tu descend by 
a gradual incline from the level of the bridge to 
the level of the embankment; so that, 
for the whole length, 66 feet 9 inches, of the 
flights of steps, 250 feet of the recess, and about 


a recess of 250 ft. in length, and about 18 ft. in| i 
be 250 ft. by 25 ft. at the ends, thus projecting | i 


omer ane, emanate of not more than 17 ft. ; 
it is flanked and backed by pedestals. These, 
with the end pedestals, we may suppose are in- 


that we engraved. The general depth of the 
large recess, if measured on the granite apron, 
the front of which co: ds with the spring- 
ing of the second arch and the face of the 
pier of the bridge, would be 22 ft. 1} in.; or 
the depth would be 33 ft. 14 in. m the centre: 
but the pedestal-piers are 6 ft. or 8 ft. within 
the front line of the apron. The contract- 
drawings now before us, show only the piers, 
with splays and sets-off, which will form the 
substructure to the pedestals proper: so that 
we may that the forms and decoration of 
the latter are still open to reconsideration. In 
the masses of the supports themselves, however, 
we could have desired somewhat more art than 
there is in the mere bulk, and the splays and sets- 
off, and in the merely placing the end-piers at 
right angles to, and the central group parallel on 





42 ft. 9 in. further, there will appear a separate 
retaining-wall and parapet to the carriage-way, 
The incline 





| beyond and above the footway. 
| will be 1 in 80. It should be understood, that | 


| 


ment, instead of out of a projection into the river, 
which has been described as the general arrange- 
ment for the piers and landing-stairs. The) 
subway and the sewer are under the foot-| 
way, as described in previous articles; and 
below the sewer at this point, is a separate 
4 ft. culvert, to which reference will be again 
made. The line of the embankment corre- 
sponds with the abutment of the first arch 
of the bridge, and with the line of embank- 
ment of the Houses of Parliament. The ma- 
sonry of the new work, and of the bridge, 
will ‘be bonded, and made to range im courses. 
The foreshore, for the area of the recess, will 
be paved, om concrete, with granite laid to a 
fall from the back of the recess. The space 
underneath the broad flights of steps leading to 
Westminster Brids;e, will be formed into a reser- 
voir, to be archea and groined over. The spaces 
which will be beneath the iron bridges, will be 
arched over similarly, and the top inclines will 
be paved with granite. Im the space, below 
the incline, next the reservoir, will be fixed 
three sluice-valves ; and there will be a similar 
one in the centre of the 90-ft. middle recess. 
By the combined arrangerrent of the reser- 
voir, the 4-ft. culvert which has been men- 
tioned, and four outlets te which the slnice- 
valves will be fitted, the floor of the recess 
can be scoured at several points. The outlet- 
ends to the piping are to be cast, flattened, 
each to an opening 4 ft. wide and 9 im. high. 
Proper means of access to the reservoir and 
sluices are provided. The spindles of the valves 
will be turned by keys from above. We may 
infer that the water for finshing will be obtained 
from the river; but the drawings and specifica- 
tion do not make that matier quite clear. The 
granite paving of the recess will be in blocks of 
12 in. by 12 in., by 4 ft. im length, bedded and 
jointed in cement and laid on 18 in. of concrete. 
The toe of the slope will be laid upon a dwarf 
brick wall, and will be farther secured by a mass 
of concrete in front. 

For the Charing Cross Bridge and the Waterloo 
Bridge steam-boat piers, the description of the 
latter of the two will suffice. For each landing- 


P 


; 


precisely the same; buti we may mention that 
the total length of the work in connexion with 
the two recesses, taken through the arch of the 
bridge, appears to be about 552 ft. The leading 
dimensions of the length, measuring from centre 
to centre of the four pedestal-piers, two of which 
form the ends of a recess, are 194 ft., that 
dimension repeated, and 98 ft. 3 in. for the dis- 
tance measuring through the arch. The line 


in the case of the Westminster steam-boat pier, | 
ing his second design, and | the recess will be taken wholly out of the embank- | 


stage at Waterloo Bridge, the arrangement is | aspect 


| plan with, the line of the embankment. The lower 
| mouldings of the general line of the embankment 


| will be continued on the face of the screen-wails 
of the inclines where the iron bridges are; but 


those walls, and the embankment-wall also for 
the same length, will be finished with a balustrade 
in place of the general parapet. 

In lieu of an arrangement, such as was de- 
scribed in the case of the Westminster Bridge 
landing-stage, for flushing from a reservoir, 
there will be a culvert, 7 ft. by 8 ft., carried 
between the embankment-wall and the screen- 
walling at a level corresponding with that of 
the top of the incline of the apron-piece. This 
-culvert will run from end to end of the entire 

ent of the recesses, and passing at 
the back of the pier of the bridge, to admit free 

of tidal water; whilst fourteen outlets, 
each 3 ft. by 3 ft., will be formed in the lower 
part, or base, of the screen-walling of each 
recess. Two other culverts, each 3 ft. by 4 ft., 
will be formed through each of the projecting 
pedestal-piers. : 

We must defer the completion of this account 
till our next number. 








ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. 


Tusre can be no doubt that the tasteful ar- 
rangement and display of the primitive colours 
without any attempt at the admixture of half- 
tints or shadows, afford pleasure both to the 
artistic and uneducated eye. Look, for instance, 
at the fragments of the wall paintings which 
are still left to us for study by the nations of 
antiquity,—Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome; 
and also the examples of the early dawn of art 
in this country, exhibited in the pictures which 
adorn Medisval and other manuscripts of a 
more recent date, and to be met with on some 
of the walls of our churches and cathedrals. 
In the emblazonment of heraldic devices, the 
ehief charm consists, so far as colour is con- 
cerned, in perfect simplicity; and the unqualified 
use of distinct colours applied to peculiar forms ; 
and the same remarks will hold good in speci- 
mens of old stained glass left to us in our 
ecclesiastical and domestic buildings. But in 
the best examples of this early kind of decora- 
tion, there is to be seem an arrangement of 
the colours which produces a pleasant harmony: 
this is especially to be noticed in the general 
of the chapter-house of York Cathedral. 
Many other instances of harmony of colour may 
be met with at home and abroad, which are 
as agreeable to the eye as the choicest music is 
to the ear. 

In tracing the progress of art generally, it is 
singular to notice the lame attempts of de- 
lineators to introduce perspective, light and 
shadow, and a correct manner of drawing, 
particularly of objects which require to be 
shown in a foreshortened or round form. Net- 
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withstanding, these draughtsmen had all the 
materials in a substantial form constantly be- 
fore them as lessons in perspective. They had 
the long, solemn aisles, and other splendid 
portions of religious and monastic buildings; 
the picturesque interiors and exteriors of 
baronial halls and castles, and the architectural 
and ornamental sculptures of the old times, 
which should, one would have thought, have 
had an effect upon pictorial art sooner than they 
did. 

From the time of the decline of a pure,—or, 
what had better be called,—simple outline, until 
the date when a picture was produced which 
could be considered tolerably complete in all its 
parts, there was a great deal of fumbling, and 
generally the middle stage works were much 
worse than the first; and it would seem, at a 
first glance, remarkable that such rare examples 
of architecture, and such marvellous skill in 
sculptural ornamentation, should have been 
achieved so long before the hand-drawing of 
men had arrived at any degree of perfection. 

We look admiringly at the delicate tracery 
of the Middle Ages, the cunning diapers, the 
exquisitely chiselled foliage and flowers, the in- 
genious interweaving of the forms of human 
creatures, beasts, birds, and fishes with heraldic 
devices and other designs, and wonder that, 
although art in this line had been so much 
developed, such poor results were produced in 
colour. 

There must, in the old times—five hundred 
years or so ago—have been a fair knowledge of 
geometrical drawing; and it may be that one 
day there will be turned up amongst the archives 
of some of our cathedrals plans which may 
show how the master-masons, carvers in wood, 
and other workmen were instructed in carrying 
out those works which exhibit, to such a remark- 
able extent, a spirit of originality. 

Having thus glanced at the slow use of the 
perspective lessons which might have been 
taught by architecture to the ancient limners, it 
is worth while to note how in like manner they 
neglected the hints at light and shade which 
were afiorded by the same means; for there 
can be no doubt that those old church builders 
had ideas of light and shadow. Note in some 
of those structures how the sunshine and 
bright, light stream in the proper places ; 
how they illuminate altar-screens and other 
important points; and how these are the more 
boldly thrown out by deep transparent depths 
beyond: mark, for instance, the altar-screens 
of St. Alban’s and Westminster abbeys. Or 
it may be that this part of the church is 
thrown into a half-tint, which shows out the gold 
and silver fittings of the altar by means of a 
flood of light passing into the chapel beyond. 
Take the screen of Durham Cathedral as an 
example of this. Few painters of even the pre- 
sent day would be likely to conceive anything 
s0 magical as the intermingling of gloom and 
light between the Confessor’s and Henry VII.’s 
chapels at Westminster: here there are depth 
beyond depth, and lights of various degrees, 
which wander about and imperceptibly are lost 
in the shadows. There were also crypts and 
other suggestive matters; but these, like the 
perspective teachings, were not quickly made 
available. If, then, we consider all this, and 
compare the architecture and sculpture of 
ancient nations with the pictorial illustrations, 
it will be seen how very youthful a sister 
painting is. 

It is most interesting to study,—and there are 
some very good opportunities afforded for this 
purpose in the National Gailery,—the transition 
from the style of the old illuminated books and 
the church-wall paintings to those works which 
come within our present idea as pictures; and 
then to note the advancement of refinement in 
the art of composition, perspective, colouring, 
light and shadow, and the other elements of 
pictorial art. In the latter pictures we find the 
qualities which were formerly to be met with 
only in nature or in the architect’s works ;— 
we find upon the canvas, not only truthful per- 
spective, but the delineation on a flat surface of 
objects thrown out with a proper degree of 
point: parts of scenes which would in nature 
offend the eye, are cast discreetly into shade; 
the beauties are brought ont by means of colour, 
and shadows and lights; colonr is made to 
mingle with colour; grey neutral tints play about, 
foiling the richer hues and giving refinement ; 
the sunshine, as is the case with the entrance to 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, is made to play into the 
darkness; and we have combinations which, 


being perfectly harmonious, produce a beauty | © 





that is enchanting to the senses. Even beauty, 
however, will not make amends for the absence 
of thought and expression. 








THE FINE ARTS IN CONNEXION WITH 
THE CHURCH.* 


One of the very great advantages of réunions 
such as the present is, that we are enabled 
to take stock of other things than those im- 
mediately set forth in the prospectus; and I 
therefore most willingly seize the opportunity to 
examine as to the state of the fine arts in con- 
nexion with'’the Anglican church. Of course, the 
subject resolves itself into what we have done, 
what we are doing, and what we may reason- 
ably be expected to do. Now, as to what we have 
done. It is some twenty years or more since the 
Cambridge Camden Society took up the subject 
of Medieval architecture. Pugin had done 
much, but no one man can ever pretend to direct 
so great a subject’as a change in our architec- 
ture. The Camden Society went into the breach, 
and, by means of a series of most useful ” 
containing the results of the experiences of the 
many, and also by means of the most i 
criticism, it succeeded in getting us to build 
tolerably decent churches,'i.e., churches which as 
regards the exterior looked very like old ones. 
Not that it required any particular talent on 
the part of the architect to do so, for the direc- 
tions for a regulation church are very plain, and 
may be easily found by an attentive perusal of 
the Ecclesiologist ; and, indeed, so easy has the 
subject become, that I venture to say that 
almost any young architect of the present day 
who has been two years in an office, can design 
his regulation church. Another great occupa- 
tion was the restoration of old churches. I do 
not know whether I ought properly to call this a 
restoration or a destruction, for so much injury 
has been done under this pretended restoration, 
that I do not hesitate to declare that we have 
lost a great deal more than we have gained 
under this head. There is really no more difficult 
problem in the whole practice of architecture than 
that of restoration; for,a man to succeed tho- 


roughly in it, must be not only versed in modern | pe 
and ancient construction, but must also be an | these colours were not used pure except in little 


antiquarian and something of an artist. Yet 
how often do we hear of young men just out of 
their apprenticeship, and with good connexions, 
beginning life with the one or two churches 
to build, and five or six more to restore. Of 
course, the new churches do not matter very 
much; for, as I said before, church building 
is the sole thing taught in an office; but 
it is a very different thing as regards the 
restored churches, in each of which we run a 
chance of losing some landmark in the history 
of architecture. So often, indeed, has this hap- 
pened, that, as a general rule, when one hears 
of a church having been restored, it is hardly 
worth going to study from. What really is 
wanted in the restoration of a church, is to do 
as little as possible. Keep it together if it is 
possible. If an aisle or tower is tumbling down, 
rebuild it, using as much of the old materials as 
possible, and inserting a small inscription to 
record the fact. Should there be any money to 
spare, employ it in a work of art as good as you 
can get for your money, i.c., one stained glass 
window, a dossel, or a painting on a wall or roof : 
but then get it good, and let it tell some story : 
in fact, let it be such that an artist would think 
it worth his while to turn out of his way to look 
at it. As it is, we fill our churches with stained 
glass which a future generation will probably 
break to pieces; and if ever we do see a piece 
of sculpture, we may be sure that it is of the 
most mild description. The figures tell no story, 
for they have no expression in their faces, and 
do not appear to know what to do with their 
hands. ir hair also is most carefully ar- 
ranged, and their noses and other features are 
of the most and unmeaning description. 
But to return tothe new church. As I said before, 
the exterior is generally very like an old one, and 
that old one of the village type; it is only very 
lately that we have become aware that town and 
village churches require very different modes of 
treatment. But suppose we open the door, and 
go inside,—what do we see? Generally nothing 
at all beyond a mass of seats and a few inferior 
stained-glass windows, and very happy indeed 
are we if these latter do not positively offend the 
eye by their raw colouring, to say nothing of their 





* Address by Mr. W. Burges, at the Bristol Church 
ongress, 








bad drawing. The walls are plain plaster, and 
the roof looks like a scaffolding, so thin and 


meagre is it. Now, in the edifices up to the 
fourteenth century, I v much question 
whether that desideratum of ecclesiologists, an 


open roof, ever obtained in churches. Look at 
ancient twelfth and thirteenth century buildings 
that have not been restored, and you will find an 
hexagonal ceiling, the said ceiling in many 
places replacing the old boarding; but in some 
poor places, as in the little Sussex churches, it 
may just as likely have been original. In many 
instances the ceiling was even fiat, or 
slightly canted, as at Peterborough, Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and, I believe, Adel Church. 
a this boarding was useful in two ways; it 
rded a surface for decoration, and it kept the 
chtrch cool in summer and warm in winter. 
Thre was also a small window high up in the 
gable, to ventilate the air between the ceil- 
ing and roof. In our modern nm roofs we 
have just the reverse; they are frightfally hot 
in summer, and cold in winter. Go into a 
church after a Sunday’s afternoon service, and 
observe how close it smells. Our modern archi- 
tects put the little window in the gable be- 
cause they find it there in the old examples; 


€ | but with them it is of no earthly use but to 


afford light where light is not wanted, and to 
show the thin scantling of their timbers. 
Another important point is the treatment of 
the walls. Noone in his senses supposes that 
all the Medisval churches were decorated in 
brilliant gold and colours, like the Sainte Cha- 
pelle of Paris, or St. Stephen’s at Westminster. 
Yet they were painted, and in this manner; the 
rubble of the walls was dubbed out to a plain 
surface ; the angle jambs of windows and doors 
were made of stone, because that was the best 
and most durable material for the purpose. The 
whole of the walls were then covered with a 
coating of gesso (whiting and size) 3 in. thick, 
which was gradually thinned off as it ap: 
the stone jambs, which were covered with only 
a thin coating of it, so they did not show as 
stone. Upon this gesso, the artist painted his 
subjects with a red outline and shaded them up 
with black and red and yellow, using white for 
the high lights. It should be remembered, that 


bits, but were broken up with white and with 
one another. The seas of diaper we see in 
modern churches were unknown to the old artist, 
who, when he did employ diaper, did so only as 
a background, or to fill up a space unoccupied 
with anything more important. From remains 
being continually being brought to light, we 
may confidently assert, that nearly every church 
in the thirteenth century was decorated in 
this manner; they were whitewashed in the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, and have, in 
the vast majority of instances, only been brought 
to light to insure their more speedy destru 

from the church restorer. The interior of a 
modern church, on the contrary, is neatly plas- 
tered with plaster 1 in. or } in. thick, which 
stops flush with the stone quoins, which are left 
uncovered because the architect has been 
brought up to consider stone as a beautiful 
material for its own sake; in fact, just the 
same as an Italian would regard marble. 
The consequence is that we see every piece of 
stone a distinct colour from the plaster, and all 
the lines of the architecture become jagged and 
uneven. Nothing is probably more amusing, if 
it were not at the same time sad to read, than the 
congratulatory tone of the public prints when 
they notice the opening of a new church. We 
are told that there isa spacious and commodious 
chancel, or that the edifice is built in the appro- 
priate form of the cross; that all the capitals 
have been beautifully carved into roses and 
lilies, or passion-flowers, by Mr. X., the archi- 
tectural sculptor; that the roofs are of high 
pitch, and have been varnished and sta $ 
that two of the columns of the font are of Pur- 
beck, and two of them of Rouge marble ; 
that the stone reredos is inlaid with finely 
polished marble, and that the chancel has been 
laid down with Minton’s encaustic tiles. Some- 
times, indeed, our breath is taken away by our 
being informed that the chancel is lined with 
ababaster. Now, these things are not art, they 
are only prettinesses. They cost a great deal of 
money, and do not add to the solemnity of tho 
building. How much better would it have been 
to have got some young artist to have told some 
Bible story, some event in the life of our Great 
Example ? The picture or pictures might be done 
in tempora, the most lasting of vehicles where 
there is no damp. It might be executed in gri- 
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saille, or in the four colours like the old exam- 
ples; and surely the lesson taught by our Saviour 
working at his father’s trade, and being obe- 
dient to his parents, may in many instances be 
worth acres of Minton’s encaustic tiles, or yards 
of inlaid work. But remember, in this in- 
stance, I presume the aid of a competent 
artist is employed; and there are many such 
among the younger ones who would be but 
too delighted to work for the church in- 
stead of painting pictures for the Academy on 
speculation, which are probably badly hung, and 
certainly not sold. Such pictures would have 
good drawing and expression, and such painters 
would be able to make cartoons which would also 
haye these qualities, and so save us from so much 
rubbish which is annually placed in our win- 
dows. And here I may perhaps be permitted to 
pay a tribute to my late friend Charles Wins- 
ton, so well known for his work on stained glass. 
He differed most decidedly from the school of 
art to which most of my friends and myself be- 
long. In fact, he considered the Roman archi- 
tecture as our true point de depart ; but with all 
this he was the unceasing and unsparing advo- 
‘cate of boldness in architecture to the exclusion 
of prettinesses,—such as cusps and finials, — 
and of good drawing and good colouring in 
stained glass. From him I learned a very great 
4ieal, and many of the opinions I have ventured 
to put forward on this occasion I first heard 
from his mouth. Had he been spared longer he 
would have seen the principles he advocated in 
‘general use throughout the architectural arts ; 
as it was, he only lived to see the beginning. 
Lastly, the question presents itself as to 
what we are to do to beautify our churches. The 
answer appears to me to be in three things. 
The first is to use them a great deal more. At 
‘the present day, private devotion has, to a great 
degree, superseded public. How far such a 
result is desirable it does not become me, as a 
layman, to speculate. A man will naturally 
care less for.a building which he enters only 
every seventh day, than one in which he says his 
prayersevery day, morning and night. Perhaps 
if some of our City churches were kept open all 


day, the chancel being protected by a grille, | 
public devotion might to some degree supersede | 
private, and people might become to take an | 
interest in a place so much frequented, and | 


with which their hopes and fears are so much 
sassociated. 

The second thing to do is to have a greater 
love of monumental art. This love of monu- 
mental art is of slow growth, and will not arise 
in one or two years. By monumental art I 
mean the painting the walls of our rooms instead 
of hanging pictures upon them; in spending 
money on objects of daily use, and in making 
our sculpture part and parcel of our domestic 
buildings. The great obstacle to such a state of 
things is our unfortunate law of leasehold ; for 
who will paint walls when he knows that 
the hes them painted eventually for his landlord 
and not for his descendants ? 

The third thing required is a better education 
of the architect. In nine cases out of ten, if the 
architect can show his client a sketch of the 
group of sculpture or the painting he wants 
introduced in connexion with the architecture, 
his client will let him have it done. But un- 
fortunately when the architect, as is too often 
the case, cannot do this, he takes refuge in 
motches, foliage, cuspings, chamfers, tiles, marble 
inlaying in stone, and other prettinesses which, 
in the end, cost more money than works of art, 
and are nothing to look at when they are done. 
An instance of this obtains in our metal-work. 
I should very much like to know the sums 
annually expended on the wretched brasswork 
held together with screws, that we now see in 
every church. We do see an immensity of it, but 
how is it that we so seldom see cast brass work 
with figures like the Albero of Milan? Simply 
because it is easier to draw a thing with a pair of 
compasses than to design historical groups of 

res. 

It should also be remembered that no artist— 
and an architect such as we now want is an 
artist—can possibly do more than a certain 
number of works of art. All above that must 
be done by his clerks, while he himself cannot 
have the time to properly think over even those 
he retains (if he does retain any) for his own 
special attention. One great remedy I would 
propose is a more general distribution of work 
among architects, and, at the same time, a 
demand for higher qualifications from them. 
They should also be paid as artists are paid, 
according to their merits, and not upon a per- 


centage of work done. I have thus, according 
to the best of my ability, touched upon the 
present state of ecclesiastical decoration, and 
the means for our fature improvement. The 
great thing is to create a demand, by opening 
our churches every day, and all day long. The 
decoration will soon follow; and a crop of artist- 
architects and artist-painters will arise which 
will be an ornament to our church, and prove in 
this country that she follows up the proud position 
she has taken up of late years, viz., as the great 
patroness of the fine arts. At present the ques- 
tion is simply between art and prettinesses. 





THE INSCRIPTIONS AT NEW GRANGE, 
IRELAND. 


WE have received a letter, from the, Rev. 
James Graves, in which he says :— 

‘TI give you sincere thanks for your courteous 
reception of the very emphatic denial which I 
felt constrained to oppose to the statement made, 
in your editorial capacity, as to the alleged New 
Grange inscriptions. I wrote strongly, because 
we Irish archwologists are only just emerging 
from the odium brought on us by the wild specu- 
lations of such writers as Pownall and Val- 
lancey,—speculations the utter baselessness of 
which made Irish archzology a laughing-stock 
to the learned. 

I knew full wel) what Pownall and Vallancey 
had written, and feel quite certain that every 
thing they saw still remains to be seen. Lines 
described by the former as of ‘ sufficient breadth 
and depth’ to permit him to ‘ lay the nail of his 
little finger’ into them, and which had been 
exposed to the action of the air, at all events 
since this mound was opened by the Danish 
plunderers in the eighth century, could not have 
become obliterated since Pownall and Vallancey 
wrote. I cannot, therefore, assent to your theory 
of the disappearance of the inscriptions. These 
zealous but injudicious antiquaries saw—what 
we can still see—the circular markings and 
palm-leaf shaped carvings which cover several 











of the stones. 
Oghams; (a form of writing, the great antiquity of 
which, however, has yet to be proved ;) set their 
fertile fancies at work to make out the supposed 
meaning of them; and succeeded—with a ven- 
geance ! 

In illustration of the mode of investigation 
patronised by the Vallancey school of antiqua- 
ries, I may be allowed to mention a case in point. 
The hill of Sliav-Igrine, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, being capped with millstone grit, was a 
famous place for the manufacture of millstones 
before the introduction of the French burrs. On 
the summit of this hill stood, at the commence- 
ment of the century, a large mass of breccia 
supported on smaller stones, and exhibiting a 
most mysterious inscription on one of its faces. 
The late William Tighe, esq., of Woodstock, was 
at that period engaged on his valuable statistical 
survey of the county. Strongly imbued with 
the Vallancey theories, he at once set down this 
stone as a Pagan altar; and, in the plate which 
illustrates hig observations thereon,* he renders 
the inscription thus :— 


v 
Lect SIN eke e | 
nay more, he read and translated it, off hand, as 


BEL! DIUOSE 


and then proceeded to speculate on the worship 
of “Belus” alias “ Dionusos”’ by the ancient 
Irish. This notable inscription, with the specula- 
tions thereon, were copied into Gough’s edition 
of Camden’s “Britannia,” and remained un- 
questioned, until, by means of information sup- 
plied to me by the late profound Irish scholar 
and historian, John O. Donovan, LL.D., who was 
a native of the district, I was enabled to prove, 
in the pages of the “ Journal” of the Kilkenny 
and §8.E. of Ireland Archeological Society,+ that 
the origin and meaning ofthe inscription were 
both well known to the peasantry of the dis- 
trict. It seems that a millstone-cutter named 
Edward Conic, had, in some idle hour, whilst 
leaning over the stone, rudely cut, with his pick, 
his name and the date of the year, 


E CONID 1731 


In this way the letters, rudely cut into the rough 
breccia, and covered by the lichens of some 





* Tighe’s Survey of Kilkenny, p. 622, Dublin, 1902. 
t Vol, L., first series, p. 300. 


They mistook these markings for | é 
| ments. As for Governor Pownall, how it was pos- 


seventy years, assumed to one standing in front 
an archaic, and, as Mr. Tighe observes, 
“Pelasgic ” character; whilst, to a person lean- 
ing over the block and reading them as they 
were cut, they at once resolved themselves into 
the above common-place form. 

Now for my moral. Is it not quite as possible 
that some writing on the supposed in- 
troduction into Ireland, by the Pheenicians, of 
the cultus of Belus, might quote this inscription 
from Gough’s “Camden” with as much reliance 
on its genuineness as you place on Pownall and 
Vallancey’s versions of the alleged inscriptions 
at New Grange ?” 

Very likely ; but what ofthat? Tighe being 
misled does not make Pownall and Vallancey 
wrong. Moreover, in this case of Tighe’s, there 
was an inscription, although it was read upside 
down; but suppose some one unacquainted with 
its true nature were to maintain that there was 
no inscription at all,—only palm-leaves and 
circles: would he not look quite as ridiculous as 
Mr. Tighe did, when the truth at last came 
out ? 

Of the inscription which Mr. Pownall says he 
saw he gave an engraved fac-simile, copied 
from a matter-of-fact impression of it, taken 
by a surveyor whom he employed for the pur- 
pose; and the form of this inscription is cer- 
tainly neither that of palm-leaves nor of circles, 
but a series of alphabetical characters; and, 
what is more, several characters of a very 
analogous description to the first and most 
elaborate of them all have, since then, been dis- 
covered on the Northumbrian rocks. 

Colonel Vallancey states that the seven inscrip- 
tions which he describes were, generally speak- 
ing, in the Ogham character, and comprised all 
the forms of it; and his account of them is such 
that no assertion as to palm-leaves and circles 
can ever explain them away into anything at all 
like an enthusiast’s delusions. Either Colonel 
Vallancey was a lying and most unconscionable 
impostor ; or there are, or, at least, were, inscrip- 
tions in the sorcery-hall at New Grange. It is 
not his “speculations” at all we have here to do 
with, but his veracity as to matter-of-fact state- 





sible that he “ mistook these markings for 
Oghams,” as Mr. Graves states he did, we cannot 
for the life of us conceive; for Pownall maintained 
that they were not old Irish of any sort at ail, but 
Pheenician characters. But “give a dog a bad 
name, and you may hang him at once.” 

In short, we cannot believe in the palm-leaf 
and circle theory; and it is our deliberate 
opinion that Vallancey and Pownall have been 
unduly discredited; and that archzologists who 
have no anti-Pownall and anti-Vallancey bias or 
animus, and are fearless of ridicule or odium on 
that account, but still are doubtful of Pownall 
and Vallancey truthfulness, ought carefully to 
retest the actual and positive statements,—not 
the mere speculations,—of these authorities, as 
to New Grange ; and, with moral courage, pub- 
lish the result. 

Every one knows that authors have made 
statements which have been jeered out of all 
countenance till they were only remembered by 
a few who possessed internal evidence of their 
verisimilitude; or till it was discovered, after 
many years, that the sceptics were wrong, while 
the original statements were correct. 

As to our theory, as Mr. Graves calls it, of the 
disappearance of the inscriptions ;—the possi- 
bility of their having scaled off was but one 
alternative half of that theory; and on this point 
we may observe that it is rather too much for 
our belief, that, for nine or ten hundred years, a 
small hole, like the entrance to a loose stone 
barrow such as New Grange, should have re- 
mained clear and unobstructed, or open to the 
access of air to the interior; and that we do not 
think that the breadth and thickness of the nail 
of the little finger of Mr. Pownall, which he laid 
into the incisions, could have been much to 
scale off in not far short of a century. The other, 
and better half of our theory was, that the in- 
scriptions may be there still (apart altogether 
from palm-leaves and circles), but that they 
may be only visible in certain circumstances as 
to light and eyesight. We have ourselves en- 
tirely failed to see certain masons’ marks on a 
church wall one day, while, on another, from a 
different play of light and shade, we could see 
the marks distinctly. Had it been some one 
else who had looked, on the first of these occa- 
sions, this would have been strong negative evi- 
dence against ourselves. And yet the marks 
were there all the same. In like manner, there 





| are rock symbols in Northumberland which can 
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only be seen at times, like the marks referred to, 
even by daylight, far less,—as at New Grange,— 
in a dark chamber, and by mere candle light. 








MODERN ART IN FLORENCE. 


Tr is pleasing to admit the ———s that in 
the degree nations progress as to whatever con- 
stitutes chee ag of life, so do their arts 
advance in power and truthfulness; and this 
idea we have been glad to be confirmed in by 
the exhibition of painting and sculpture just 
closed at the Florence Accademia. Not one 
subject from mythology or ancient history! not 
one hero of Greek or Roman classicism! not one 
“Holy Family” or established theme from the 
legends of saints! but, instead of these, groups 
from Italy’s Mediwval story, illustrations of her 
poets and romancists, scenes from the lives of 
her poets and artists themselves, or domestic 
subjects of every-day life—labourers, shepherds 
with their flocks, family groups, quict secluded 
landscapes, the river side, or the woody glen; 
above all, invested with stirring interest, episodes 
from the story of the great events by which 
Italy has within recent years arisen to so high a 
development of national life, so near to’ her 
long-dreamt-of unity! In this new direction 
given to the range of her arts, we think may be 
discerned indications of the progressive tendency 
in the national mind and institutions,— the 
emancipation, in brief, from the shackles of the 
past. Within the last fifteen or twenty years 
a change has taken place, and new aspects have 
presented themselves in the art-creations of the 
country, so striking that we might call it revo- 
lution, and interpret in it the signs of a future 
fraught with high promises. The influence ol 
those artists of the present century, Benvenuti, 
Camuccini, Bezzuoli, once so much esteemed in 
the Italian schools, and others who may be 
placed in the same classification, is disappear- 
ing; and, allowing to them all the merits their 
admirers ever claimed, we cannot but think 
there is cause to rejoice in the return to Truth 
and Nature, to simplicity and carnestness, 
beyond what the works of those masters, though | 
effective and brilliant, are generally distinguished 
by. Landscape, till within this recent period, 
has been almost totally neglected in Italy ; and 
we understand that, even at this day, the most 
esteemed figure-painters of Rome are accus- 
tomed to employ other hands for filling in such 
backgrounds of scenery as their compositions 
require! At Rome, indeed, all that is worst 
in mannerism, coldness of feeling, academic 
pedantry, and affectation, have still their strong- 
hold, as if that city were destined to display, in 
art as in other walks of mental operation, all the 
results of slavish adherence to tradition, egot- 
ism, and narrowness. 

The lately-closed Exhibition in Florence was 
the first got up by a new “ Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts,” formed there,—the 
result, it seems, of schism or contrarieties in the 
local artistic circles that perhaps may be re- 
gretted. Whatever the morale of the question, 
we need only state the declared purpose of this 
new association to found its procedure on the 
elective principle, on the annual renewal of 
offices, and appropriate its funds, in two equal 
parts, for the purchase of works to be given as 
prizes, and of other works, among which the 
winners may make free choice. Already about 
400 members have enrolled themselves, and the 
very moderate price of shares, 2 francs, will 
naturally be an inducement to many. . This 
exhibition was in a strict sense national, com- 
prising works by more than ninety painters, and 
about twenty sculptors, natives of Florence, 
Milan, Venice, Naples, Palermo, Genoa, Mo- 
dena, and other provincial towns. We may 
notice the most interesting of its contents. under 
their several classifications :— 

Subjects from the Lives of Artists and Poets :— 
“Filippo Zippi declaring his Passion to the 


apart from the rest, and calmly meditative; 
solemn landscape beyond : ——e and finely 
imagined, the heads beautiful, but the colouring 
somewhat cold and gloomy. “ Michelangelo, 
when a Boy, chiselling his Mask of a Satyr:” 


life-size statue, by Zocchi. Singularly truthful 


and earnest, an example of the high interest i 


attainable with subjects possessing no attributes 
of the beautiful; the intense enthusiasm of that 
youth, seated at his task, is not to be forgotten. 
“ Dante writing :” a half-length statue, by Fra- 
tellini. Thoughtful and severely intellectual, 
appropriating the best traits in the 

portraits. ‘“,Cavour” and “ Niccolini,” seated 
statuettes, by’Rivalta; both full of individuality: 
the statesman profoundly wrapt in thought; the 
poet, in his old age, melancholy and valetudina- 
rian 


Medieval and Modern Historic Subjects.—The 
Corpse of Jacopo de’ Pozzi disinterred and 
dragged out of a Gate of Florence by Pa 
Borroni. A revolting episode from the tale of 
the Pozzi consp: » but treated with great 
power, richness, contrast of colouring, an 
effective introduction of Medisval costumes. 


attendants are seen 
murdered noble to the convent of 8. Salvi, near 
Florence. “The Duel,”’—Sarra. A scene from 
Guarazzi’s “ Siege of Florence :” the betrayer and 
defender of Florentine liberties in combat before 
witnesses; the traitor falls, and is pronouncing 
his last words; the ic and chivalrous 
elements of the subject well brought into relief, 


though not without something of the theatrical. | ; 


“King Victor Emmanuel on his way to visit the 
Baron Ricasoli at his Villa,”’—Norfini. The king 
and his cousin, in an open chariot, outriders, and 
eager crowd of peasants, the baron meeting 
them on horseback; a pleasant landscape, and an 
old mansion on a height beyond. “ Last Hours 
of Col. Bocchi, shot by the Russians at Warsaw,” 
—Ademollo. An affecting and impressive pic- 
ture. The ladies of the colonel’s family have 
taken leave of him: a Capuchin and soldiers 
accompany him as he leaves the prison; the 
pathos of this scene finely conveyed without the 
least exaggeration; the colouring mellow and 
effective: one stands riveted by interest before 
such a work. 

Genre Landscape and Domestic Subjects, §c.— 
“Venezia Attuale” (Venice at the present day),— 
Signorini. A little picture fall of significance and 
appealing force: a canal, a Gothic doorway, out 
of which Austrian soldiers are lounging ; grated 
windows above, from whose bars protrude the 
hands and arms of prisoners ; a murky lurid twi- 
light over the scene. “ Political Questions,”— 
Capucci. An old man and his good wife quarrel- 
ling,—we see what about. He wears the Italian 
tri-colour cockade: she (evidently Neapolitan), 
is a furious legitimist, and storms while he is 
laughing : a very well-composed and comically- 
expressive little picture. “ Venetian Mother and 
her Son, or the Field of 8. Martino,”——Ticozzi. 
More interesting for its subject than its treat- 
ment, but not without talent : the young volun- 
teer’s figure good. “Return from Fishing,”— 
Saporiti. A wild sea-coast, a stormy sunset ; 
fishermen dragging their boat to shore, and 
lighting a fire on the beach. ‘“ Labourers towing 
a Canal-boat,”’—-Signorini. The light of the 
setting sun reflected on the brawny figures 


bending at their task: with truthfulness,—indeed, | ; 


admirable. “A Flock of Sheep on the high Road, 
near Pisa,”—Benassai; and “A Shepherd Boy 
with his Flock,” —Nozaro; both examples of 
feeling for nature, and the power of 

much out of the commonplace that distinguishes 
genius. “Cattle drinking at a Pool,”—Fontanesi. 
With a sterile but im ive landscape seen 
under stormy twilight. “The Lakes of Trasi- 
meno,” and “ Morning on the Arno,” both by 
Gelati, evidently an earnest student and true 
lover of nature, his effects of misty tness 





Nun,”—Castagnola. A powerful and dramatic 
picture, telling its story with wonderful force of 
expression, though the artist takes liberties with 
the facts of his subject, the frail fair one not 
having been a nun, but only the pupil of a 
convent, and Zippi himself a runaway friar, 
which he does not appear to be in this admirable 
painting. “ Moliére reading one of his Comedies 
to a Servant-maid,”—Gatti. Full of humorous 
vivacity, the contrast between the two person- 
ages well marked, the colouring rich and mel- 
low. “The Friends of Dante,’—Tedesco. A 
group of youths and maidens playing on instru- 


brigh 
and pale gleaming light on hill and water finel: 
ea rr ag een from Churoh,” 
—Induna. A lovely figure, full of placid sweet- 
ness, the calm of innocence before passion has 
been known by the beloved of Faust. 
The sculptures in this exhibition were, gene- 


rally speaking, inferior to the paintings,—some | ; 


decidedly bad,—the introduction of modern cos- 
tume, in certain instances, ungainly. A few 
specimens of wood-carving were praiseworthy. 
Apropos of modern art in this city, we may 
here mention the large collection formerly in the 
Crocette Palace (a grand-ducal residence), now 
in the Dogona, occupying an appropriate suite 





ments and singing, the young poet looking on, 
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of rooms, and visible on application to a cus- 













picture. 
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from the in which great Humboldt 
ended his days, the Jews of this city have just 
@ new synagogue, the gi dome of 
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Rauch’s Frederick the Great.* This was the 
of his Majesty, and one of two cast by 
® pupil of Ranch’s, and in the presence of 


the great sculptor. The other was, until 
on paca ar of the Rauch ily: it has 
now been purchased by the king, and presented 


to the Emperor of Russia. 3 
Mayence.—The cathedral has for some time 
been in the hands of Director Veit, under whose 
directions, and according to whose cartoons the 
interior is being decorated. The chief artists 
engaged on this work, are Messrs. Settegast, 
, & Hermann, and already the chancel 


cumulated layers of whitewash, and show a warm 


* It was one-tenth real size, and stood about half way 
down the Foreign Picture Gallery. 
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Yellowish red sandstone. The spandrels under 
the dome, which rises at the intersection of 

and nave, have each been decorated 
with a palm-tree and two angels, whilst the four 
arches have received frescoes representing the 
scriptural subjects:—Abraham’s Sacrifice, the 
Agnus Dei, Christ as the Saviour, and John the 
Baptist. The lady-chapel will have similar 
colouring ; and the wall space, under the cleres- 
tory windows of nave, twenty in number, will be 
filled up with frescoes, illustrating the life of the 
Saviour, similar to those by Schrandolph in the 
Dom at Spire. 








GLASGOW CATHEDRAL WINDOWS. 


We may record that on the 18th instant, at 
a meeting of the subscribers to the Glasgow 
windows, the series of windows now completed 
were formally handed over to the First Commis- 
sioner of her Majesty’s Works, the Hon. W. 
Cowper. An address was read by Sir Andrew 
Orr, and letters by Mr. Heath Wilson; and the 
Lord Pfovost, Mr. Cowper, and the Duke of 
Montrose addressed the meeting. 

_ Mr. Cowper, in the course of a very interest- 
ing address, said,— 


This is in many seapocts a poet era in te Mie 







giass-painting. commend the good 
judgment of the committee in determined 
they would obtaim the very best art was available, 
herever they might to seek i. Some persons may 
think that it was to foreign art to native 
ei ee Wp ckoe dec enk cniase 
is entirely wit Our object is to get the 
best art. Now Sat oath comma 


of skill and great were 


artists 
themselves te = 
selves in eat well acquainted 
with monume: art, who im close juxtaposition 
with a glass manufactory; co that, with then, the making 


of coloured glass is as with manufac. 
ture, or ropndesthen el Op aiaieaetioce eel, 
but a work of art—a school of on neins sivas 
high and great merit, it better for the 


they i 
we should go to great artists for painted glass as that the 
Germans should apply to us for eers to make 
their railways and build their less. ten we might as 
well say that our national galleries should contain no 
great Italian or Flemish paintings, as say that a building 
which we wish to decorate as highly as we can should not 
be decorated by foreign artists, who live in a forei 
country. We have in windows around us 1 
drawing, dramatic effect, great character, great expres- 
sion, all within the limits that are proper to glass-paint- 
ing. The glaes here is, I see, strictly mosaic A non 
is no attempt to make transparencies or to make pictures 
such as would be made upon a wall or upon canvas; but 
we see the skill and the genius af great artists displayed 


frequent it. 


We have so recently commented on the win- 
dows that it is unnecessary to do so now. 








HOW THE ARTS ARE ENCOURAGED IN 
FRANCE. 

A Fw days ago the Emperor and Empress in- 
vited to the Imperial table at St. Cloud the 
laureats of Rome who lately gained the grand 
prizes for painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
mansical composition, MM. Maillard, De’ 
planche, Deschamps, Guadet, Dutert, and Sieg. 
Among the other guests were Marshal Vaillant, 
minister of the Beaux-Arts; Count de Niewer- 
kerke, superintendent of the Beaux-Arts ; Count 
Baciocchi, superintendent-general of theatres ; 
M. Auber, director of the Conservatoire, &c. 
According to Gialignani, the Emperor and Empress 
gave the most gracious encouragement to the 
young artists; and during the evening her 
Majesty presented to each of them a photograph 
of the Emperor, of herself, and of the Prince 
Imperial, signing each card with her name. 
M. Sieg was also informed that his cantata, which 
had gained the grand prize for musical compo- 
sition, was shortly to be performed at the Grand 


In the course of another century or so, similar 
things will, perhaps, be done in England. 


THE SANITARY STATE OF OUR INDIAN 
ARMY. 


Tuts is a subject, as our readers know, which 
has for some time engaged our occasional atten- 
tion in the Builder ; and it has been gratifying to 
us to note, now and then, the way in which the 
subject has of late been taken up both in the 
newspaper press and in special publications. The 
most recent work on it that has come under our 
notice is one by Mr. Stewart Clark, M.B.C.S., in- 
spector-general of prisons, North-west Provinces, 
India (Smith, Elder, & Co., publishers). In 
this volume, which is titled “ Practical Observa- 
tions on the Hygiene of the Army in India,” the 
author treats of air and ventilation im barracks 
and tents, water supply, drainage, barrack and 
prison construction, &c.; and although he does 
not seem to be very well read in the history of 
this movement, and has derived a portion of his 
information as it were second-hand, and re- 


before ; still the volume contains a good resumé 
of what is desirable, and some useful i 
We shall therefore endeavour to give our readers 
some idea of the book. 

With regard to the construction of barracks, he 
remarks that, whether double-storied or not, the 
i say 4 ft. above 
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rupees; six such houses would accommodate a | 


company, including non-commissioned officers ; 
and four more similar houses, on a slightly 
modified plan, for married men, would make a 
total of ten houses for each company, at say an 
average cost of 80,000 rupees, being less than 
one-half the sum which is said to have been 
expended on the immense piles of buildings 
alluded to, which will certainly have their turn 


a| of unhealthiness like their predecessors. 


The new barracks recently erected have an 
ample number of openings for the ingress and 
of air, such as doors, windows, open 
ridges, &c.; still, when they are occupied by 
the regulation number of men, the air during 
the night-time is foul and poisonous. It is 
generally supposed that the air in those bar. 
racks is always pure and sweet; but such 
opinion can only have been gathered from 
day inspections in the cool weather, when the 
barracks have been empty during two or three 
hours. “I consider,” remarks the author, “ that 
no barrack, containing the regulation number of 
inmates, and not possessing other means of venti- 
lation than the usual openings for the ingress and 
—— of air, is ever, during the hot sultry months 
the year, or, perhaps, at any time, free from 

@ poisonous quantity of foul air at night.” 
residents in India who have no better 
means of procuring fresh air than those afforded 
by natural channels, pass restless nights, en- 
veloped in foul air and bathed in perspiration, 
the arrest of which, by the atmospheric changes 
taking place in the early morning, results in 
seriously impaired health, and not unfrequently 
in acute disease, ultimately terminating in death. 
It is a well-known fact, that the most healthy 
men in India are those who provide themselves 
with large, well-ventilated bed-rooms, and sleep 
invariably with closed doors and windows. The 
habits of most of the different groups of Euro- 
in India are not so widely different, with 
this one exception, as to account for the frightful 
sickness and mortality confined to one of these 
groups. Some of them eat the same kind of 
food, drink the same kind of water, and are, in 
some instances, not less intemperate; yet they 
do not suffer in the same degree ; but then they 
have an abundance of fresh air. It then be- 
comes absolutely incumbent on those who have 
the charge of the suffering group to remedy so 





palpable an evil without delay. 











The author describes means of ventilating 
barracks and tents. Punkahs, he observes, 
will to a certain extent set the air in mo- 
tion, and thereby cool the body through in- 
creasing the evaporation of the moisture on its 
surface; but they do not expel the air from 
the interior of buildings, nor reduce its tempe- 
rature in the least degree; and in the case of 
apartments filled with human beings, allow- 
ing about 60 square feet to each individual 
(which is above the average area per head in 
most of the old barracks in the North-West 
Provinces), they simply mix up the air of the 
apartment; so that, instead of each person 
breathing the exhalations of his own body, he 
inhales the general foul air of the barracks. 


main. Each separate department of a barrack, 
or each tent, is to be fitted up interiorly with 
pipes and ventilating apparatus, to be supplied 
with fresh air from the main, in a way which 
the author illustrates by diagrams. 

Very little is said on the subject of drainage ; 
but the author recommends the application of 
the sewage to the land by vehicles, leaving the 
ee oe ee: eee and similar uses 


plentiful of pure water for the troops, 
the author can very easily be obtained 
with weet Began and at no great additional 
to attending the present defective 
system ; but the rivers are far too foul to be of 
any nage pe such water. In addition to 
all ether kinds of fiith the dead are thrown into 
the rivers, instead of being burnt or interred ; and 
thousands are disposed of in this way annually. 
has himself seen upwards of fifty 
besides numbers of carcases 
of lower animals, floating in the river Hooghly, 
one time; and these corpses float 
be and down with the tide until the flesh falls 
the bones, and they sink to the bottom, or lie 
exposed, at low water, on the muddy banks. 

The subsoil of the localities where water is sup- 
plied from wells, he thinks, itself pretty well 
purifies the water from organic defilements. 
Still, he acknowledges that the well water is but 
too often very foul and injurious. Drawing the 
water from the bottom of deep wells, and filter- 
ing, are recommended, as well as boring deep for 
pure water. The well is recommended to be 
near the ventilating apparatus, so that the same 
steam-engine would do for driving the fans, 
pumps, and ice-making machines. Local filters, 
swimming baths, and also numerous drinking- 
fountains, supplied from the mains, are included 
in the author's suggestions. 

Weare hopeful that much will be done, during 
the present Governor-Generalship, for the sani- 
tary improvement of the army, as well as of the 
towns, in India. 


id 





DISCOVERY OF A DOLMEN. 


A terrer from Brittany, published by the Pays, 
says, that while digging recently in a lande 
belonging to the Fann of Ré, some of the pea- 
sants laid bare the chief stone of a Dolmen, 
which, although small, is none the less remark- 
able from the coarse attempts at sculpture which 
cover all its sides. In this Dolmen, as in that 
of Lockmariaker, is found the strange figure, 
the true meaning of which the learned have not 
yet been able todiscover. The upper part of the 
stone which covers the monument stil! bears the 
impression of the rings destined to hold the 
victims, and the channel which led their blood 
into the sacred vessels. The piers which sup- 
port the top of the edifice are covered with 
sculptures, which it is difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to define. They resemble an immense 
serpent, rolled and interlaced, and, in some 
places also, wedges driven one into another. 

These whimsical designs even seem to result 
as much from the configuration of the stone as 
from the work of man. 

The excavations carried on at the base of the 
Dolmen have also brought about the discovery/of 
some Celts and two golden medals, bearing on 
one side the figure of a warrior, with his head 
covered with a helmet, and on the other these 
words, placed along the rim, APP.—CEAU.— 
GAL. ; of a few vessels; and of the 
iron heads of battleaxes, or framées, and of 





angons, completely eaten up with rust. 
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only be seen at times, like the marks referred to, 
even by daylight, far less,—as at New Grange,— 
in a dark chamber, and by mere candle light. 








MODERN ART IN FLORENCE. 


Tr is pleasing to admit the conviction that in 
the degree nations pro; as to whatever con- 
stitutes worthiness of life, so do their arts 
advance in power and truthfulness; and this 
idea we have been glad to be confirmed in by 
the exhibition of painting and sculpture just 
closed at the Florence Accademia. Not one 
subject from mythology or ancient history! not 
one hero of Greek or Roman classicism! not one 
“Holy Family” or established theme from the 
legends of saints! but, instead of these, groups 
from Italy’s Medizeval story, illustrations of her 

ts and romancists, scenes from the lives of 

er poets and artists themselves, or domestic 
subjects of every-day life—labourers, shepherds 
with their flocks, family groups, quict secluded 
landscapes, the river side, or the woody glen; 
above all, invested with stirring interest, episodes 
from the story of the great events by which 
Italy has within recent years arisen to so high a 
development of national life, so near to’ her 
long-dreamt-of unity! In this new direction 
given to the range of her arts, we think may be 
discerned indications of the progressive tendency 
in the national mind and institutions,— the 
emancipation, in brief, from the shackles of the 
past. Within the last fifteen or twenty years 
a change has taken place, and new aspects have 
presented themselves in the art-creations of the 
country, so striking that we might call it revo- 
lution, and interpret in it the signs of a future 
fraught with high promises. The influence ol 
those artists of the present century, Benvenuti, 
Camuccini, Bezzuoli, once so much esteemed in 
the Italian schools, and others who may be 
placed in the same classification, is disappear- 
ing; and, allowing to them all the merits their 
admirers ever claimed, we cannot but think 


there is cause to rejoice in the return to Truth | 


and Nature, to simplicity and earnestness, 
beyond what the works of those masters, though 
effective and brilliant, are generally distinguished 
by. Landscape, till within this recent period, 
has been almost totally neglected in Italy ; and 
we understand that, even at this day, the most 
esteemed figure-painters of Rome are accus- 
tomed to employ other hands for filling in such 
backgrounds of scenery as their compositions 
require! At Rome, indeed, all that is worst 
in mannerism, coldness of feeling, academic 
pedantry, and affectation, have still their strong- 
hold, as if that city were destined to display, in 
art as in other wai of mental operation, all the 
results of slavish adherence to tradition, egot- 
ism, and narrowness. 

The lately-closed Exhibition in Florence was 
the first got up by a new “ Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts,” formed there,—the 
result, it seems, of schism or contrarieties in the 
local artistic circles that perhaps may be re- 
gretted. Whatever the worale of the question, 
we need only state the declared purpose of this 
new association to found its procedure on the 
elective principle, on the annual renewal of 
offices, and appropriate its funds, in two equal 
parts, for the purchase of works to be given as 
prizes, and of other works, among which the 
winners may make free choice. Already about 
400 members have enrolled themselves, and the 
very moderate price of shares, 2 francs, will 
naturally be an inducement to many. . This 
exhibition was in a strict sense national, com- 
prising works by more than ninety painters, and 
about twenty sculptors, natives of Florence, 
Milan, Venice, Naples, Palermo, Genoa, Mo- 
dena, and other provincial towns. We may 
notice the most interesting of its contents under 
their several classifications :— 

Subjects from the Lives of Artists and Poets :— 
“Filippo Zippi declaring his Passion to the 
Nun,”—Castagnola. A powerful and dramatic 
picture, telling its story with wonderful force of 
expression, though the artist takes liberties with 
the facts of his subject, the frail fair one not 
having been a nun, but only the pupil of a 
convent, and Zippi himself a runaway friar, 
which he does not appear to be in this admirable 
painting. “ Moliére reading one of his Comedies 
to a Servant-maid,”—Gatti. Full of humorous 
vivacity, the contrast between the two person- 
ages well marked, the colouring rich and mel- 
low. “The Friends of Dante,’—Tedesco. A 
group of youths and maidens playing on instrn- 
ments and singing, the young poet looking on, 








apart from the rest, and calmly meditative; a 
solemn landscape beyond: pleasing and finely 
imagined, the heads beautiful, but the colouring 
somewhat cold and gloomy. “ Michelangelo 


when a Boy, chiselling his Mask of a Satyr:” |i 


life-size statue, by Zocchi. Singularly truthful 
and earnest, an example of the high interest 
attainable with subjects possessing no attributes 
of the beautiful; the intense enthusiasm of that 
youth, seated at his task, is not to be forgotten. 
“ Dante writing :” a half-length statue, by Fra- 
tellini. Thoughtful and severely intellectual, 
appropriating the best traits in the authentic 
portraits. “Cavour” and “ Niccolini,” seated 
statuettes, by’Rivalta; both full of individuality: 
the statesman profoundly wrapt in thought; the 
poet, in his old age, melancholy and valetudina- 


rian. 

Medieval and Modern Historic Subjects.—The 
Corpse of Jacopo de’ Pozzi disinterred and 
dragged out of a Gate of Florence by Boys,”— 
Borroni. A revolting episode from the tale of 
the Pozzi conspiracy, but treated with great 
power, richness, and contrast of colouring, an 
effective introduction of Medimwval costumes. 
“The Assassination of Corso Donati,”—Pierotti. 
Asmall picture of good composition: monks and 
attendants are scen the body of the 
murdered noble to the convent of 8. Salvi, near 
Florence. “The Duel,”—Sarra. A scene from 
Guarazzi’s “ Siege of Florence :” the betrayer and 
defender of Florentine caged g combat before 
witnesses; the traitor falls, and is pronouncing 
his last words; the ic and chivalrous 
elements of the subject brought into relief, 


though not without something of the theatrical. | ;, ; 


“King Victor Emmanuel on his way to visit the 
Baron Ricasoli at his Villa,”’—Norfini. The 

and his cousin, in an open chariot, outriders, 

eager crowd of peasants, the baron mecting 
them on horseback ; a pleasant landscape, and an 
old mansion on a height . “Last Hours 
of Col. Bocchi, shot by the Russians at Warsaw,” 
—Ademollo. An affecting and impressive pic- 
ture. The ladies of the colonel’s family have 
taken leave of him: a Capuchin and soldiers 
accompany him as he leaves the prison; the 


pathos of this scene finely conveyed without the | ; 
‘least exaggeration; the colouring mellow and 


effective: one stands riveted by interest before 
such a work, 

Genre Landscape and Domestic Subjects, §c.— 
“Venezia Attuale” (Venice at the present day),— 
Signorini. A little picture fall of significance and 
appealing force: a canal, a Gothic doorway, out 
of which Austrian soldiers are lounging ; 
windows above, from whose bars protrude the 
hands and arms of prisoners ; a murky lurid twi- 
light over the scene. “ Political Questions,”— 
Capucci. An old man and his good wife quarrel- 
ling,—we see what about. He wears the Italian 
tri-colour cockade: she (evidently i 
is a furious legitimist, and storms while he 
laughing : a very well-composed and. comically- 
expressive little picture. “ Venetian Mother and 
her Son, or the Field of 8. Martino,”—Ticozzi. 


ment, but not without talent: the young volun- 
teer’s figure good. “Return from Fishing,”— 
Saporiti. A wild sea-coast, a stormy sunset ; 
fishermen dragging their boat to shore, and 
lighting a fire on the beach. ‘ Labourers towi 
a Canal-boat,”—-Signorini. The light of the 
setting sun reflected on the brawny figures 
bending at their task: with truthfulness,—indeed, 
admirable. “A Flock of Sheep on the high Road, 
near Pisa,”—Benassai; and “A Shepherd Boy 
with his Flock,” —Nozaro; both examples of 
feeling for nature, and the power of making 
much out of the commonplace that distinguishes 
genius. “Cattle drinking at a Pool,’—Fontanesi. 
With a sterile but impressive landscape seen 
under stormy twilight. “The Lakes of Trasi- 
meno,” and “Morning on the Arno,” both by 
Gelati, evidently an earnest student and true 
lover of nature, his effects of misty brightness 
and pale gleaming light on hill and water finely 
brought out. “Margaret retarning from Church,” 
—Induna. A lovely figure, full of placid sweet- 
ness, the calm of innocence before passion has 
been known by the beloved of Faust. 

The sculptures in this exhibition were, gene- 
rally speaking, inferior to the paintings,—some 
decidedly bad,—the introduction of modern cos- 
tume, in certain instances, ungainly. A few 
specimens of wood-carving were praiseworthy. 
Apropos of modern art in this city, we may 
here mention the large collection formerly in the 


in the Dogona, occupying an % 





appropriate 
of rooms, and visible on application to a cus- 


More interesting for its subject than its treat- | imitation 


ing | 1166, has been added ; as also a copy 


Crocette Palace (a grand-ducal residence), now | 
suite 


tode. 


ge to this gallery, are pic- 
tures of considerable ual merits, 
story of the war in ; and it 


is 
brought into activity by the high interest attach- 
ne ts ee baat to aoe Italy’s noblest 
struggle for freedom worthily imprinted on one 
of her artistic produce. Solferino, 8. 
ino, Montebello, are indeed well illustrated, 
in most instances with elaborate study of de- 
tails, and an idealising of realities. In the same 
gallery we see the i of Bezznoli, 
“The Entrance of Charles VIIL into Florence,” 


another great historic work far superior, : 
Abdication of the Duke of Athens,” by Ussi, 
that made quite a sensation when first exhibited, 
about three years ago, and certainly hes estab- 
lished a high reputation for an artist, young, 
we believe, when he completed this ela 
picture. 


AD 


BERLIN AND MAYENCE. 


Berlin. Beatin mgr eG sn a few doors 
from the house in which great Humboldt 
ended his days, the Jews of this city have just 
completed a new synagogue, the gi dome of 
which is seen to great advantage as you ap- 

from the Northern Railway. The build- 


ary 


tine in style, and the exterior is 
coloured 
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by Rauch, the ori of which is in the White 
Chamber, at the Not the least interest- 
ing is a series of casts, ordered by a recent com- 
mission sent to Athens for that purpose.—— 
Visitors of the Great London Exhibition of 1962, 
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Yellowish red sandstone. The spandrels under 
the dome, which rises at the intersection of 

and nave, have each been decorated 
with a palm-tree and two angels, whilst the four 
arches have received frescoes representing the 
scriptural subjects:—Abraham’s Sacrifice, the 
Agnus Dei, Christ as the Saviour, and John the 
Baptist. The lady-chapel will have similar 
colouring ; and the wall space, under the cleres- 
tory windows of nave, twenty in number, will be 
filled up with frescoes, illustrating the life of the 
Saviour, similar to those by Schrandolph in the 
Dom at Spire. 








GLASGOW CATHEDRAL WINDOWS. 


WE may record that on the 18th instant, at 
@ meeting of the subscribers to the Glasgow 
windows, the series of windows now completed 
were formally handed over to the First Commis- 
sioner of her Majesty’s Works, the Hon. W. 
Cowper. i 


Lord Pfovost, Mr. Cowper, and the Duke of 
Montrose addressed the meeting. 

_ Mr. Cowper, in the enits oe very interest- 
ing address, said,— 






This is in respects a ere in the history of 
painting. T comnot commend the good 
judgment of the committee in i that 
<oe7 would obteip, the wanp Gash ant was avai 
‘ever maight seek Some persons may 
think that it was te es foreign art to native 
p+ lnc hi show that such an idea 
is rely wit! Our object is to the 
best art. Now cae ails conndeaitiase 
of skill and great were not accustomed to 
themselves in giess; but in 
there is a school .who have practised them- 
selves in fresco who are also well acquainted 
with monumental art, who are im close juxtaposition 
with a glass manufactory; so that, with them, the making 
of coloured glass is 


3 

as with manufac. 
tare, or reproduction F alge a tn  § 
but a work of art—a school ye yep ae 
high and great merit, it & better for the 


—~ artists of our own that should have 
fore inom, 90 been - inthis bang, the i 
exam can excellence they 
should aim, It Siecicman aiccnests tem 


have put inferior glass here, so that should not have 
risen above the level they hed reached. It is as natural that 


we should go to great artiste for painted as that the 
Germans should apply to us for great engineers to make 
their railways and build their bridges. d we might as 


well say that our national galleries should contain no 
great Italian or Flemish paintings, as say that a building 
which we wish to decorate as highly as we can should not 
be decorated by foreign artists, who live in a forei 

country. We have indaemmbaibesamentuneduneiin 
drawing, dramatic effect, great character, great expres- 
sion, all within the limits that are proper to glass-paint- 
ing. The glass here is, I see, strictly mosaic glass. re 
is no attempt to make transparencies or to make pictures 
- vying en upon 8 =a or upon canvas; but 

@ see i genius af great artists 
within the rules which make 


We have so recently commented on the win- 
dows that it is unnecessary to do so now. 











HOW THE ARTS ARE ENCOURAGED IN 
FRANCE. 


A rEw days ago the Emperor and Empress in- 
vited to the Imperial table at St. Cloud the 
laureats of Rome who lately gained the grand 
prizes for painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
musical composition,—- MM. Maillard, Dela- 
planche, Deschamps, Guadet, Dutert, and Sieg. 

the other guests were Marshal Vaillant, 
minister of the Beaux-Arts; Count de Niewer- 
kerke, superintendent of the Beaux-Arts ; Count 
Baciocchi, superintendent-general of theatres ; 
M. Auber, director of the Conservatoire, &c. 
According to Galignani, the Emperor and Empress 
gave the most gracious encouragement to the 
young artists; and during the evening her 
Majesty presented to each of them a photograph 
of the Emperor, of herself, and of the Prince 
Imperial, signing each card with her name. 
M. Sieg was also informed that his cantata, which 
had gained the grand prize for musical compo- 
sition, was shortly to be performed at the Grand 


In the course of another century or so, similar 
things will, perhaps, be done in England. 





THE SANITARY STATE OF OUR INDIAN 
ARMY. 


Tuts is a subject, as our readers know, which 
has for some time engaged our occasional atten- 
tion in the Builder ; and it has been gratifying to 
us to note, now and then, the way in which the 
subject has of late been taken up both in the 
newspaper press and in special publications. The 
most recent work on it that has come under our 
notice is one by Mr. Stewart Clark, M.B.C.S8., in- 
spector-general of prisons, North-west Provinces, 
India (Smith, Elder, & Co., publishers). In 
this volume, which is titled “ Practical Observa- 
tions on the Hygiene of the Army in India,” the 
author treats of air and ventilation in barracks 
and tents, water supply, drainage, barrack and 
prison construction, &c.; and although he does 
not seem to be pow well read in the history of 
this movement, and has derived a portion of his 
information as it were second-hand, and re- 
urges some points as if they had not been urged 
before ; still the volume contains a good reswmé 
of what is desirable, and some useful i 


[ 
F 


double-storied, one-company barracks, 
erected im India, are said to have cost upwards 


f 
: 


rupees; six such houses would accommodate a 
company, including non-commissioned officers ; 
and four more similar houses, on a slightly 
modified plan, for married men, would make a 
total of ten houses for each company, at say an 
average cost of 80,000 rupees, being less than 
one-half the sum which is said to have been 
expended on the immense piles of buildings 
alluded to, which will certainly have their turn 


a| of unhealthiness like their predecessors. 


The new barracks recently erected have an 
ample number of openings for the ingress and 
egress of air, such as doors, windows, open 
ridges, &c.; still, when they are occupied by 
the ion number of men, the air during 
the night-time is foul and poisonous. It is 
generally supposed that the air in those bar. 
racks is always pure and sweet; but such 
opinion can only have been gathered from 
day inspections in the cool weather, when the 
barracks have been empty during two or three 
hours. “I consider,” remarks the author, “ that 
no barrack, containing the regulation number of 
inmates, and not possessing other means of venti- 
lation than the usual openings for the ingress and 

of air, is ever, during the hot sultry months 
of the year, or, perhaps, at any time, free from 
@ poisonous tity of foul air at night.” 

Those residents in India who have no better 
means of procuring fresh air than those afforded 
by natural channels, pass restless nights, en- 
veloped in foul air and bathed in perspiration, 
the arrest of which, by the atmospheric changes 
taking place in the early morning, results in 
seriously impaired health, and not unfrequently 
in acute disease, ultimately terminating in death. 
It is a well-known fact, that the most healthy 
men in India are those who provide themselves 
with large, well-ventilated bed-rooms, and sleep 
invariably with closed doors and windows. The 
habits of most of the different groups of Euro- 
peans in India are not so widely different, with 
this one exception, as to account for the frightful 
sickness and mortality confined to one of these 
groups. Some of them eat the same kind of 
food, drink the same kind of water, and are, in 
some instances, not less intemperate; yet they 
do not suffer in the same degree; but then they 
have an abundance of fresh air. It then be- 
comes absolutely incumbent on those who have 
the charge of the suffering group to remedy so 
palpable an evil without delay. 








The author describes means of ventilating 
barracks and tents. Punkahs, he observes, 
will to a certain extent set the air in mo- 
tion, and thereby cool the body through in- 
creasing the evaporation of the moisture on its 
surface; but they do not expel the air from 
the interior of buildings, nor reduce its tempe- 
rature in the least degree; and in the case of 
apartments filled with human beings, allow- 
ing about 60 square feet to each individual 
(which is above the average area head in 
most of the old barracks in the North-West 
Provinces), they simply mix up the air of the 
apartment; so that, instead of each person 
breathing the exhalations of his own body, he 
inhaler she general foul air of the barracks. 
An apparatus for the more thorough ventilation 
of barracks and tents is described as consisting 
of underground flues of masonry, with main and 


or each tent, is to be fitted up interiorly with 


pipes and ventilating apparatus, to be supplied 
with fresh air from the main, in a way which 


by 
is said on the subject of drainage ; 
recommends the application of 
to the land by vehicles, leaving the 
for surface water and similar uses 


ti 


pure water for the troops, 
very easily be obtained 
at no great additional 
attending the present defective 

; but the ri are far too foul to be of 
ing such water. In addition to 

i filth 
instead of being burnt or interred ; 
are disposed of in this way annually. 


i 


1 


i 


i 
i 


i 


The author has himself seen upwards of fifty 
dead human bodies, besides numbers of carcases 
of lower ani floating in the river Hooghly, 


at one time; and these corpses float 
down with the tide until the flesh falls 
the bones, and they sink to the bottom, or lie 

at low water, on the muddy banks. 

The subsoil of the localities where water is sup- 
plied from weils, he thinks, itself pretty well 
purifies the water from ic defilements. 
Still, he acknowledges that the well water is but 
too often very foul and injurious. Drawing the 
water from the bottom of deep wells, and filter- 
ing, are recommended, as well as boring deep for 
pure water. The well is recommended to be 
near the ventilating apparatus, so that the same 
steam-engine would do for driving the fans, 
pumps, and ice-making machines. Local filters, 
swimming baths, and also numerous drinking- 
fountains, supplied from the mains, are included 
in the author’s suggestions. 

Weare hopeful that much will be done, during 
the present Governor-Generalship, for the sani- 
tary improvement of the army, as well as of the 
towns, in India. 


E 





DISCOVERY OF A DOLMEN. 


A tetrer from Brittany, published by the Pays, 
says, that while digging recently in a lande 
belonging to the Farm of Ré, some of the pea- 
sants laid bare the chief stone of a Dolmen, 
which, although small, is none the less remark- 
able from the coarse attempts at sculpture which 
cover all its sides. In this Dolmen, as in that 
of Lockmariaker, is found the strange figure, 
the true meaning of which the learned have not 
yet been able to discover. The upper part of the 
stone which covers the monument stil! bears the 
impression of the rings destined to hold the 
victims, and the channel which led their blood 
into the sacred vessels. The piers which sup- 
port the top of the edifice are covered with 
sculptures, which it is difficult, not to say im- 
possible, to define. They resemble an immense 
serpent, rolled and interlaced, and, in some 
places also, wedges driven one into another. 

These whimsical designs even seem to result 
as much from the configuration of the stone as 
from the work of man. 

The excavations carried on at the base of the 
Dolmen have also brought about the discovery(of 
some Celts and two golden medals, bearing om 
one side tie of a warrior, with his head 
covered with a helmet, and on the other these 
words, placed along the rim, APP.—CEAU.— 
GAL. ; of a few lachrymatory vessels; and of the 
iron heads of battleaxes, or framées, and of 
angons, completely eaten up with rust. 
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PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, MILBORNE PORT. 


THEsE schools, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid with due ceremony in May, 1863, were 
publicly opened in July last by the founder, Sir 
William Coles Medlycott, bart., after divine 
service at the parish church, when a sermon was 
preached by the Ven. Archdeacon Fitzgerald. 

The schools are in the Tudor style, and are 
built with stone procured on the site, the dress- 
ings and bands being of Tisbury stone. A spa- 
cious piece of ground near the schools is reserved 
for the use of the children, 

The plans were supplied by, and the buildings 
completed under the superintendence of, Mr. 
Henry Hall, of Duke-street, Adelphi. The works 
have been carried out by Mr. Alfred Reynolds, 
builder, of Milborne Port. 








PUBLIC ART-EDUCATION. 


THe prizes awarded to the students of the 
Government School of Art, Liverpool Institute, 
were presented last week; Mr. Beresford Hope 
presiding. In the course of his address, after 
speaking of the alterations he thought n 
in schools of art, Mr. Hope said he would then 
consider why the people of Liverpool should 
support a school of art. Other places which had 
schools of art were seats of manufacture, and re- 
quired instruction as to the design of the works 
which they produced. But Liverpool derived its 
wealth from commerce with the ends of the 
world: its merchant princes brought their trea- 
sures from the utmost bounds of the ocean ; why 
should they have a school of art? Liverpool 
was not art productive, but it was art con- 
suming, and the consumer of art was as much in 
need of art education as the producer of art. As 
civilized human beings they were wearers of 
clothing and users of furniture, and were thus 
consumers of good or bad art, and therefore art- | 


G 


education was n to them. This might 
not be one of those great truths which were 
written on the broad face of the heavens, but it 
was not the less true. The feeling of the beauti- 
fal, and the feeling of the well-proportioned and 
the beautiful, were at the base of religion and 
morality. He here took up a position which, he 
believed, had never been taken before, and he 
felt convinced of the truth of it, because he felt 


| this was a point we were working to. He trusted 


that a classical education would always be given 
in our public seminaries, because it brought men 
into direct contact with those countries in which, 
by the inscrutable and wonderful disposition of 
Providence, a great revelation of ideas of beauty 
in art and literature had been made three and 
two thousand years ago,—the lands of Greece 
and Rome. But all could not have a classical 
education; and what was a substitute for it? 
What was there that could bring the great 
masses of our people face to face with the 
pruductions in art of Greece and Rome? He said 
distinctly, art-education, and the studying, the 
exhibition, and the copying of the great works of 
art of that time. All must admit that to fully 
appreciate a work of art, unless they were looking 
at it with a well-educated mind, it was 

to copy it. The shrewdest of the Romans,—old 
Horace,—said, “The mind is more lazily stirred 
up by what goes in at the ears than what is 
— up before the faithful a. And 

ere, he said, he must bring a charge 

South Kensington ; and having ey 
he had spoken in praise of the art of ancient 
Greece and Rome, but not more warmly than 
it deserved, proceeded to speak in enthusi- 
astic terms of Gothic art, noticing by the 
way its manifestation in the writings of Shaks- 
peare and Tennyson. He said Gothic art should 
be held in equal honour with the art of Greece 
and Rome, and that it was a disgrace to this 





country that the former was not ta’ we as gene- 
|rally as the latter. The revival of the art of 





authorities. A little more nationality, a little 
more wideness in specimens, with not so much 
worship of the narrow school of Italian Renais- 
sance, would work, he thought, very healthy and 
very agreeable reforms, 


— ee 


GIRLS’ AND INFANTS’ SCHOOLS, SAINT 
GEORGE-THE-MARTYR, QUEEN-SQUARE. 


Tus building has been erected in Gloucester- 
street, Queen-square, as the Infants’ and Girls’ 








great | Schools of the Parish of St. George-the-Martyr. 


It contains on the ground floor an infants’ 
school, with class-room to accommodate 200; 
and on the upper floor a girls’ school, with class- 
room of the same size as that below. A 
mezzanine floor contains two separate resi- 
dences for the mistresses, each consisting of 
living-room and kitchen, scullery, pantry, and 
three bed-rooms, It has been designed and 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 8. 
8. Teulon. Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham 
were the contractors. The total cost of the 
building was 2,8001. 








Pusiic Hatt For Leyton anp WaLTHAMSTOW, 
It has been resolved to erect a building for 
“meetings for the promotion of the social, literary, 
and moral improvement of the inhabitants;” and 
also, that a company with a capital of 1,0001, to 
be raised in shares of 51, each, should be formed 
to carry out the project, 
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suspension bridge altered: eighth pier, the same | inatincts for art may exist, and there may also 
SCHOOLS OF ART AND THE as fourth, fifth, and sixth: south abutment, of be a true and refined appreciation of the beneiiian 
GOVERNMENT. brickwork, with stone quoins — page oe be a! Ste slnes tad picture or piece of sculpture 
- ‘ ; ‘ng. in the | *nes for rs of granite 2 ft. 6 ix a c is shown the mac 
siieestan denecmant oo one eae ae is 46 ft. 4 in. wide in the clear,| which the artist can express his idea, and give 
of the York School of Art, read & ron “The from the south abutment of the third pier; it} upon the canvass and to the shapeless mass of 
Relation of Schools of Art to tact then widens out, till, at the north abutment, it | stone the images of waving trees, the mountain 
ciaiian aie of the failure of the first is 164 ft. wide. The six 154 ft. spans constitute plains and lakes, the storms and calms which are 
oe ee eub of the Depextment of the iy quien” the bri . ona ~ atdigres with in nature, or are shown in the 
See - three 100 e “ section of the | human passions. 

a -_ eae a month 154 ft. spans consists mainly of two trusses} In many of the wealthy homes 

ee eee 11 ft. 6 in. deep, centre to tre of pins, and | there are rare means not only of teaching in art, 


the select committee showed they had not been 
able to grasp the greatness of the subject, and, 
by recognising only the artisan classes, would be 
the same failure as had oc- 


: aim 
ment: let it be proceeded with: others besides 
that class req the 
provincial school had been starved in order to 
benefit South K of 
not 


art had paid, vee dar of to tune 
would ; therefore, it was the of the State 


The agsociated masters have a fall that 
only about 10,0001, annum reach the London 
district and schools. The combined as- 


it 
f 
i 


It was of the partial manner in which the 

had hitherto been distribated that the 

schools of art complain. He that the 
plan of art-edacation should be made a grand 
one ; to teach elementary art in every school; a 
more extended system for grammar and all 
middle-class schools; a professorship of art at 
the large colleges; a visiting artist at all the 


public galleries where students are admitted 
copy; that the provincial schools 
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ance from the Government: then 
tion would be in a fair way of i 
a development of nati in 
duced as would raise this country to 
pinnacle of artistic fame. 
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THE IRON RAILWAY BRIDGE AT 
CHARING-CROSS. 


leaving the Charing-crosg station, crosses the 
Thames. It is a bridge of mine spans, six of 
them 154 ft., and the remaining three 100 ft. 
Commencing at the north end, the supporting 
works are as follow :— 

North abutment of brickwork, with stone beds 
for girders: first pier consists of nine cast-iron 
cylinders, 10 ft. diameter at bottom, diminishing 
to 8 ft. and 6 ft. diameter in the case of the two 
outside and seven inside eylinders respectively. 
These cylinders are m filled with concrete 
up to 5 ft. above Thames high water-mark, the 
lower edge of cylinders being about 6 ft. in the 
London clay, and are surmounted by a cast-iron 
bed plate, 18 in. deep. Second pier: this is 
similar to the preceding, excepting that there 
are only five inside cylinders: third pier, north 
tower of suspension bridge altered: fourth, fifth, 
and sixth piers each comsist of two cast-iron 
cylinders, 14 ft. diameter @t bottom, reduced by 
a diminishing ring to W@ ft. diameter at low 
water, the lower edge of the cylinders being from 
15 ft. to 20 ft. in the Londen Sn The cylinders 


are filled with concrete mp to 9 ft. below low 
water, the remainder being brickwork, finally’ 
surmounted by granite blocks, 2 ft. 6 in. deep, 


AN EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
LOCAL ARTISTS IN BIRMINGHAM, 


We have already mentioned that it is intended 
to open in Birmingham an exhibition of the 
works of artists who have been born or have 
studied in this great centre of industry. With 
care and good management, a collection of this 
kind will be not only very interesting, but use- 
fal. In instances such assemblages of 
i pe fo architectural 


sculpture, de- 
i and other matters which may 
be fairly brought under the title of the “ Fine 
Arts,” would cause surprise to those who have 
lived for years in particular localities. It is 
often the case that we have reason to acknow- 


i 


tions should, however, be thought of indepen- 
dently of these. In some instances there will 
be found in connexion with towns a lack of suffi- 
cient materials of an artistic description. In 
these cases the county might be referred to for 
the purpose of providing materials sufficient for 
the opening of an exhibition. If this matter 
were properly brought to the notice of living 
artists, it would meet with support from them ; 
and we can fancy in connexion with those exhi- 
bitions pleasant gatherings of artists who have 
been long absent from their fellow townsmen. 

Notwithstanding the improvement of the na- 
tional taste in matters connected with art and 
art manufacture up to the present time, in many 
large, populous, and important towns there have 
been no exhibitions of pictures by either ancient 
or modern masters; and in mence an im- 
portant means of instruction and much pleasure 
are lost. In most instances either the town-hall, 
council-room, or some other rogm, might be 
for this purpose, at little or no cost, and mostly 
a small sum charged for admission would defray 
the expenses. To the dwellers in London, where 
there are the National Gallery, the Kensington 
Museum, the annual exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy and Societies of Artists, and other 
collections of art-works which are easily acces- 
sible, the value of local exhibitions is too little 
thought of. 

The teaching of true art is of wonderful effect, 
and many who are now famous will remember 
their first introduction to a fine work by Rubens, 





m semicircles. Seventh pier: south tower of] 


Vandyck, Titian, or Turner. All the feelings and 





Mr. Gull inquired of the Dalwich 
College, —— o> Taggly have been taken 
respecting a new since 
the receipt of the reply of the Com- 


competition, and that it is to be that 
the governors of Dulwich have departed 
i may we tin Pate 4 
body kingdom ; considers 
that, in order regen Pha agmatine + eee 
with the best economical results, Messrs. Pew & 
Waterlow should be requested to exert them- 
selves to secure public and to ad- 
vertise publicly in every case. 








WATER SUPPLY. 
Tuxre has been a considerable stir throughout 


stimulated, doubtless, by the extreme dryness of 
the season, which must have brought the capa- 
bilities of many towns in the way of water- 
supply to the test. 

Plymouth aims at an improvement of water 
supply, at a cost not exceeding 20,0001.; and 


in better supplies of water, 
their report to the town 
; rules and regulations adopted in 
Nottingham and Norwich are those they most 
highly recommend as applicable to Plymouth. 
Constant supply, with high pressure, is one 
object in view, and the economizing of the waste 
by proper nts. The constant supply, 
it was remar in the report, would doubtless 
tend to the development of many branches of 
manufactare in the town in which water forms 
an essential (as im the use of hydraulic power on 
Sir William g’s principle, for example, 
we may remark), The council adopted the com- 
mittee’s report. 
West Gowes ig moving in the matter of im- 
accube weet The local board of health 
resolved a further supply is requisite, 
and plans are before them for the formation of a 
reservoir and pipes, at a cost of 2,5001. 
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At Morley a deputation has been sent by the 

inhabitants of the town, and of Gildersome, 

, and Adwalton, to the Bradford 

im order to ascertain if arrange- 

ments can be made with them for a supply of 

water. Women, it seems, have to go literally 

miles for water for domestic purposes, and after 
all have to beg for it. 








PAWNBROKING. 


From time to time acts of great injustice to 
the poor are brought before the notice of the 
public. As an instance, it is well known that 
the profits of pawnbrokers are enormous. In 
times of trouble and difficulty, thousands of the 
industrious and other classes are obliged to 
pledge the most valuable of their goods, and yet 
there is no legal protection for these goods in 
cases of fire, bankruptcy, or other mishaps. A 
a of Poplar appeared at the Thames 

ice Court, having been summoned by two 
women who had left articles with the pawn- 
broker. The tradesman was well defended by 
legal help. In this case it came ont that if 
pawnbrokers lend 1,0001. upon goods they can 
insure upon that sum and no more: there is no 
care taken of the property of the people who 
have dealings with the pawnbroker. In this in- 
stance, a fire had taken place. One of the 
women applied in connexion with a watch, 
worth, she said, 5/., but which was pledged for 
1l. 15s. This watch was partly consumed, toge- 
ther with about 300 others. Not a fraction of 
the extra value of the goods destroyed came to 
the hands of those who had pledged them, even 
on offering the legal amount of interest. The 
pawnbroker had the value of the pledges from 
the insurance office. In this business the law 
in various ways needs amendment. 








ARCHITECTS’ PUPILS. 


Sin,—Will you kindly afford me space in your 
columns for a few words about the treatment of 
architects’ pupils. What do architects take 
pupils into their offices for? Is it to obtain a 
servant who will do the work of errand-boy and 
draughtsman, for three, four, and sometimes five 
years, for nothing? Or is it really their inten- 
tion to teach them to be architects ? 

I am a pupil, and have nearly finished my 
articles. When I entered them, I was given to 
understand that, with ordinary application, I 
should at the close be educated as an architect. 
Towards attaining this object I have been kept, 
during five years, drawing eight hours a da 
(for in our office all the work is done by pupils 
two or three designs, with very slight alterations, 
over and over again; and, as is put sometimes 
in your advertisements, am fully qualified to 

@ perspective views, working and detail 
drawings, &c., of these two or three designs. 
But is this being educated for an architect ? 
Where is my knowledge of mathematics, me- 
chanics, acoustics, chemistry, shoring, materials, 
the history of architecture, &c.? Ought I not 
to have had some time allowed me for these 
studies, as necessary to an architect as they are 
interesting ? It will perhaps be said that I 
ought to have done this in the evening. Let 
some one who has been kept eight hours a day 
stooping over a drawing-board, with very rarely 
the slightest exercise in tne day-time, try, when 
he gets home in the evening, to study if he can. 
He cannot do it; or, if he can, he does so at the 
expense of health and life itself. Fresh air and 
exercise are acknowledged to be as necessary as 
food; and if we cannot have them in the day- 
time we must in the evening, and then where is 
our time for study ? But, supposing I made up 
my mind to ie exercise and study in the 
evenings, ought I not to have had books put 
into my hand, or recommended to me, on archi- 
tectural subjects; but in our office this is never 
thought of; and the volumes of the Builder, and 
@ few other architectural books, in the prin- 
cipal’s office, are very often locked up, so that 
the Py cannot get access to them. In short, 
all benefit a pupil generally obtains from his 
articles is simply a knowledge of mechanical 
drawing. And what adequate return is this 
(which might be learnt in a few months) for 
several years of the best part of a man’s life, 
and often a premium of 300 or 400 guineas? 
And how can masters say that they perform 
their duty of teaching their pupils the business 


THE NATIONAL GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR COMPLETING THE DECORATIONS 
OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Tue completion of the decorations of St. 
Paul’s is a matter of such national importance 
(whether regarded religiously or esthetically), 
that I again venture to trespass upon your kind- 
ness, and solicit public attention to the subject. 
Far be it from me to charge with apathy, luke- 
warmuness, or neglect, the influential personages 
who have undertaken the collection of fands. I 
believe they have conscientiously exerted them- 
selves, and done their best to forward the grand 
work set before them. I further believe they 
are both surprised and disappointed at the 
feeble respond that has been made to their call, 
and are at a loss to account for positive failure, 
when complete success might reasonably have 
been anticipated. 

By the published return it appears that only 
921 individuals throughout this vast capital and 
great kingdom, at a period of unheard-of national 
prosperity (as proved by the astounding increase 
in the value of our exports, and the not less 
satisfactory returns of the public revenue), have 
as yet felt di to assist the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in their laudable 
endeavour to render the metropolitan church 
worthy of the capital, and that true Reformed 
Faith of which we are so justly proud. 

For years past the ald and naked appearance 
of the interior of St. Paul’s has been un- 
sparingly commented upon by every class of 
foreigners, Protestants as well as Roman Catho- 
lics; and now that the dean and chapter are 
exerting themselves to the utmost to remove 
this too-well-merited stigma upon our church 
and city, the needed funds are not forthcoming. 

Magnificent decorations and splendid sub- 
scriptions have been raised to restore Canter- 
bury, York, Durham, Ely, Worcester, Chichester, 
Ripon, Manchester, Hereford, and St. David's. 
How is it, then, that London, with its immense 
population, princely merchants, and wealthy 
corporate bodies, withholds its contributions 
from an undertaking so deserving of support 
and commendation ? 

After the assurance of the dean and chapter 
that there are unfortunately no capitular fands 
available for this ncble purpose, an assurance 
confirmed by the Fishop of London himself, 
there can scarcely be any persons so mistaken 


object. 
The only remaining inferemce that ean be 
arrived at is, that, with the exception of the 


that aid which might have been hoped 


able writers will socn plead the cause and set 
forth the claim of our national cathedral to 
public favour far more efficaciously than I have 
done. EccLESIASTICUS., 











PAVING STONES RAISED FROM THEIR 
BEDS BY FUNGI. 


AN individual circumstance has just occurred 
in Islington that considerably exceeds the ac- 
count’given by Dr. Carpenter of the paving stones 
of Basingstoke being rendered uneven, and raised 
from their beds, by fungi, and necessitating the 
entire repaving of the town. The largest stone 
there displaced weighed 85 lb., was nearly 2 ft. 
square, and was raired 1} in. from the level of 
others; but on the 12th of the Lag en —_ 
a large paving stone, weighing more . 
and Saauiog 4 %. 1 in. by 2 ft. 1 im., was 
bodily raised from its setting in the front of the 
shop of Mr. Frederick Holmes, a hair-dresser, of 
Goswell-road. A fortnight previously the stone 
was noticed to be loose, and during the two 
weeks it was gradually more and more displaced, 
till it became unsafe for foot-passengers. As the 
stone was raised by this time 2 im. or more 
above the level of the others, the authorities 
were applied to, to reset the stone, and the 

was discovered growing beneath. When 
the weight of the stone and the power of re- 
sistance of the mortar are considered, the 
necessary to di lave the stone does seem most 
extraordinary. does not appear to be a very 
unusual occurrence, a8 many ‘eaten had 
some opportunity of seeing stones displaced in 
this manner, and an instance was some time 





and profession of an architect ? A. P. 





as to imagine that there are revenues belonging | 
to the cathedral which might be applied to this | 
j | letters from manufacturers of shutters, and have 
forwarded them to the inquirer. As matter of . 
| general interest, Messrs. Clark & Co. say the 
Builder, the press as a body has not afforded | 
for, but ;} some years since at Messrs. Hatchard’s, Pieca- 
which you have s handsomely rendered. I | dilly, but from frequent : 
trust, however, that this ground for complaint,| became necessary. They believe, also, such 
through your instrmmentality and example, will | shutters are going out of use in Paris. Messrs. 
be speedily removee, and that the ready pens of | Bunnett & Co. do not speak much better of them, 


The particular species just referred to belonged 
to the mushroom-like fungi (Agaricini), and 
occupied the greater part of the under-surface 


fying surfaces quite perfect; so that, had the 
fungus not been taken out in time, it would have 
been as likely to displace as large a number of 
stones in that neighbourhood as did the fungi at 
Basingstoke deseribed by Dr. Carpenter. 

W. G. 8. 





HOGARTH. 


Hap Charles Lamb, the gentle Elia, and enthu- 
siastic admirer and of Hogarth, been 
living on the day om which I date this note, he 
would not have passed it over without solemn re- 
cognition, as being the hundredth anniversary of 
Hogarth’s death—the death of him who makes a 
decided epoch in the annals of English painting. 
True, he founded no school: without predeces- 
sors, he was also without followers, and still 
stands alone as the great graphic dramatist, 
without rival, and without imitator. Rather 
strange, surely it is, that just when it is now 
the fashion to offer testimonials and stick up 
memorials to so many men of doubtful, mush- 
room celebrity, Hogarth should not have been 
singled ont on the tt occasion as a fore- 
most worthy of ish art. Axrt-Lover. 

October 26th, 1864. 








“SHOP SHUTTERS.” 


In reply to a correspondent on this subject in 
our last, we have received half a dozen or more 


description of shutters he refers to were in use 
ent removal 


and say, a model may be seen at their works. 








ROOFING AND SLATING. 


Ox perusing a recent article in your journal, 
under the head of “ Slating,” it occurred to me 
that it might be instructive, as well as interest- 
ing, to many of your readers, to correct what I 
think an error which your correspondent, as well 
as many others, are led into by slating with 
battens at all, or with the long almost exploded 
system of wooden pegs, “ with the view to obtain 
economy,” or by using bad nails,—the best being 
a compound of zinc and copper, or galvanized 
iron, that will stand driving without bending or 
breaking short. But to the point of real economy 
and durability of slated roofs: I have found, 
during a period of nearly half a century, that by 
the construction of roofs without any rafters at. 
all, and boarding with 1 in. or j in. with rebated 
joints secured to fillets on hips and ridges, and 
well nailed to purlines, not more than 3 ft. apart, 
less timber, nails, and labour produce a stronger, 
lighter, and more weather-tight roof, with better 
and more uniform bed for the slate; and if 
cracked, loose, or any way defective, this allows 
the leakage to steal down into the gutter, in lieu 
of dropping on to the lath and plaster 
ceilings. This e also affords a more easy and 
substantial mode of repair, defies the evil 





to which battens are so generally subject of 
breaking by the slater’s t+ when @ cross- 
grain or knot may exist. As a practical super- 
intendent of works, I have devoted much atten- 
tion to this subject, and as far back as 1840 I 
registered an improvement on Taaffe’s patent 
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slating, which not only did away with all rafters, 
but by vertical boarding, with spaced gutters to 
each vertical joint of the slate, an especially 
constructed diamond stud-plate, the imperial 
slate, 2 ft. Gin. long by 1 ft. 8 in. high, } in. 


thick, was not only secured at all four angles of 


each slate, but allowed any single slate, at the 
shortest possible notice, to be taken out and 
reinstated, without disturbing the others. Upon 
this principle, about twenty-four years since, I 
covered the roof of one her Majesty’s large store- 
houses at Woolwich Dockyard, and which, I 
have been informed, has never since required a 
slate to be replaced, and cost, with rafters, 50s. 
per square: inch board and zine gutters under 
the vertical joints of slates cost no more. 
H. H. Russerr. 

N.B.—A rafter 4in. by 3 in. is equal to a board 
12 in. wide and lin. thick; and if rafters are set 
12in. apart, they cover the same space, and 
require no lath battens or spike-nails for rafters. 





FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION OF 
DWELLINGS. 
THE DENNETT ARCH. 

Siz,—Will you kindly allow us to point out 
what we consider to be a few errors in the 
summary of the various thicknesses and cost of 
fire-proof floors as given by Mr. Eyton, and 
quoted in your issue of October 15th, v-z. ;— 
Brick arches are quoted thus :— 

Brick arch 4} in. thick, iron girders, use of £ 3, d. 

centering and levelled up for tiles, per ins 


GROIIED nas sectnenninta sdueinasncainectanbianseansetees 
Same if boarded, and the underside levelled 

and lath plastered ; extra cost per square... 2 5 0 
£7 00 


The Dennett arch as quoted :— 


Dennett arch ~ OUMD Sasdieicincinecistwicnsnes 
Extra if boarded, and the underside levelled 
and plngbered o..cnsececotessnevessesecesonneniooiennion 


You will at once see by these figures that the 
amount for boarded floor and plaster ceiling for 
the Dennett arch is 11. 15s. per square more 
than for the brick arch, which in reality wants 
to be the same in one case as the other, for the 
one would not cost one farthing more than the 
other ; so the Dennett arch really ought to stand 
thus in the summary :— 

Deematt ach .....ssc.0creseorcscoeseseceenacssssaccsetose 


If board floor, and the underside levelled and 


plastered 260 


£515 0 
Fox & Barrett’s system is quoted, with a 
cement surface, to be in depth 9 in., and with 
board surface 11 in.; whereas the sketches in 
their printed prospectus show that floors having 
cement surfaces are 1] in. deep, and for floors 
having boarded surface 13 in. deep, making a 
difference of 2 in. in height only between their 
system and the Dennett arch, and not 4 in., as 
shown in summary. 
The insertion of the above facts, which appear 
at first sight to be of little consequence, are of 
the greatest importance to our system. And we 





may also add that one of the main advantages | ;, 


possessed by our construction over any other 
system is left out altogether, viz., the adaptation 
of our process to groins, circles, and domes, to 
any width or height. 

A. & R. Dennett & Co. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Parr (Lancashire).—The competition of designs 
for rebuilding the Church of St. Peter, at Parr, 
near St. Helen’s, Lancashire, has resulted in the 
choice of those submitted by Mr. J. Medland 
Taylor, of Manchester. The church will consist 
of a nave of six bays, north and south aisles, 
south transept of two bays in width, and chancel, 
with chancel aisles, which are screened off for 
organ-chamber and sacristy. There is an en- 
gaged tower, capped with an octagonal broached 
spire at the west end of the south aisle. Ar- 
rangements have been made for beginning the 
church immediately. 

New Cemetery, Burton.—Twenty-seven designs 
were submitted, of which the designs selected 
by the Board for the first and second ium 


are those bearing the mottoes (first), “ Trent,” 
by Messrs. Lucy & Littler, Liverpool ; (second), 
“The Life Everlasting,” by Mr. William Smith, 
of Adelphi-chambers, London. Two others were 
mentioned by the committee in conjunction with 
these, viz.,“ Labour” and “ Hope. 





COMPETITION DESIGNS. 
DARTMOUTH IMPROVEMENT. 


Sre,—It is now nearly three years since the town- 
council of Dartmouth offered ums for designs hereon. 
Having incurred the usual e and trouble in 
acquiring the n knowledge of the locality, I 
Pp @ scheme, to which, however, no prize was 


bsequently a proposal was made to me to dispose of 
my designs oe aiene individual, and I therefore put 
upon them the low estimate of ten guineas—an amount 
less than my expenses in the matter—to which offer no 
reply was, however, made, 

uring the two years and a half which have elapsed 
since then, I have made sundry efforts to recover my 
designs, by po pene ng to the town-clerk, and personal 
intervention of friends, but, up to this date, entirely in 
vain. 

This is another example of the scurvy treatment which 
is experienced by maanbees of an enlightened profession, 
when, Zctties to the seductive offers of public bodies, 
they offer up their time, abilities, and cash a sacrifice at 
the shrine of competition. Is there no remedy for such 
treatment of An Unsvccessrvt Comrpzriror ? 








CISTERNS AND DRAINS. 


I was called to see a gentleman this morning who was 
suffering from ill-health. His idea was that it arose from 
the water he drank, as he was better when away from 
home. The thought occurred to me that it was possible, 
as the standing water or overflow pipe in the cistern was 
connected with the trap, and, of course, leading into the 
cistern, this was the cause of his being unwell, 
| I have been in the plumbing trade for some and 
I have often seen the inside of the top of @ cistern quite 
discoloured by bse effluvium arising out of the pipe; in- 
deed, when taking off # cistern top that has been fitted 
very tight, the smell has been , and I have seen a 
scum on the surface of the water. Now, I believe, in 
London, the waste or overflow pipes, in nine cases out of 
ten, are put in in this way, leading from the trap or drain 
into the cistern, so that the effluvium is confined in the cis- 
tern, and so impregnates the water, and causes ill-health 
to weak constitutions, 

This might be easily remedied. Thus, instead of having 
the waste-pipe standing upright in the cistern, let it be 
made in the shape of a syphon, or 8 trap, and, by regu- 
lating the ball-tap so that when the water is on from the 
main it should just flow over and fill the trap made in the 
waste pipe, so that it may be always full, it would then 
be an impossibility for any efluvium to arise, thus keep- 
ing the water pure, J, Curuznr, 











SURVEYORS AND TOWN COUNCILS. 


I am glad to find that the reprehensible conduct of 
some town councils and highway boards has been taken 
notice of in yourcolumns, Unfortunately, ‘Civil En- 

ineer” has omitted a most —_ case, advertised in 

e Builder of October 8, 1864, and which occupies 
exactly the space above the Lavenham advertisement 
| referred to by “ Civil Engineer.” Hear it, ye sages !— 
| The Rochester Highway Board require the services 
| of an “ assistant surveyor.” A practical knowledge of his 
| profession (?) indispensable; and the salary, includin, 
| travelling and other expenses, to be 601. per annum; an 
| should he be a good boy, and his whole time be occupied, 
it would be raised to 754, Is it not disgraceful ? 

But, bad as you are > en. we are even worse 
here; for I am now info that a very intelligent 

have been led to order the appointment of a build- 
ing surveyor at a salary of 521. per annum. How can 
these men think they are discharging a public duty in 
making such an appointment, when they must know that 
the commonest carpenter is now per week, and 
that, if they get a man to undertake duties, they will 
lose twice his salary in attending to him to rms 4 him and 
keep him right? But what description of man will take 
the appointment ? Aw Assoc, LC.E., Ireland. 








THE CONDITION OF WORCESTER. 


S12,—The sub-editor of our leading local journal must, 

I fear, have been in a state bordering on og owe when 
e penned his somewhat vituperative reply to the good- 
humoured jog administered by “A Lover of . 
He is, therefore, a sorry champion for the fai city. 
** The series of statements” are He in spirit, and, compa- 
ratively speaking, give a faithfal description of architec- 
tare in Vigornia, Compared with other places of its size, 
the present statg of on aie a is not satisfactory, 
ig trade not been so dull, 


and for ten years the buil 
uilding operatives have left, and are still 


Scores of 
none. j 
Mr, } ee to me to have quite wandered from 
the subject, and his strong language is altogether uncalled 
for as well as hot-headed. His declaration, that he knows 
‘of no city in England so eee 80 lively, and so 
flourishing,” goes to prove that he is no traveller: and if 
he object ** A Lover of Progress’s”’ statement is spiced 
with what he inchingly calls ‘‘untruths,” how, I 
ask, canjhe sit coolly down and say that “streets and 
squares are now so generally in erection,” when a square 
has not been planned in our city for wer some 
years, and when there are only two squares in the place 
sow sine Soke supetes: 50 Meenas, 2ne Sire es 
pers g mee » The Arboretum was sold by auction in 
one lot last June 


; the public baths that one is in the 
Sobit of Gnding ta other towns 


ly situated city; an 
theatre is no credit to us, and that the whole of the 
twenty boats at the grand stand might be procured any 
minute, though the last summer has seen river more 
patronized than any other summer ever did. 

We have, it is true, a plethora of institutes, but they 
are more like class clubs the mechanics’ institutions 
of other towns, Sir John Pakington has more than once 
reminded us of our want of unity in this and 
unity is kindred to enterprise; therefore, there 
existed as much of these m pany ve in dear old Vigornia 
as in other places, we should not have been so much out- 
rivalled irmingham. Our pion will not benefit 
us much telling us to shut our eyes to the truth, as 

= “A Lover of 


; 
E 
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GLAZING. 


Arter considerable experience I am inclined 
to believe that the best material for 
glass in stone windows is a mixture of 
stone dust and linseed oil, made up similarly 
to putty. Its elasticity will allow of any slight 
settlement if the work be new, and it is more of 
a waterproof cement than Portland, as it is not 
vibe pang “af ea wh tao 
without a ion of sand, wi 
inveriabty ‘bare glass or stone after a few 
months; and another objection is, that it stains 
freestone (Corsham Down more especially), giving 
it the appearance CE “s 





In reply to “ W.B.,” on Glazing, I beg leave 
to say, that I took out some iron casements, and 
put in large squares of glass instead, with good 
Portland cement, and the result was, that after 
a few weeks, and in some cases longer time, the 
glass cracked, and portions of the stone mul- 
lions fell off; upon which I cut out the cement, 
and filled up the space with hair mortar and 
plaster of Paris, and a second coat of mason’s 
stone dust and plaster of Paris to finish with, 
and it has never since moved, some having been 
done more than two years. J.N. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Pleasant State of the Liffey.—Don’t be sur- 
prised, says the Dublin correspondent of the 
Star, if you should be informed, one of those 
days, by super-special telegram, that this, “the 
second city of the empire,” has been decimated 
by a plague! The hitherto crystal and limpid 
waters of the “ beautiful Anna” river, Saxonly 
called the River Liffey, has become positively 
pestilential. Its waters do not now run fresh, 
crispy, and pure; but black, thick, and frowsy : 
they lazily drag the putrescence of the city 
through the broad and deep channel which, at 
one time, was considered the bed of the river, 
but what is now in reality the main city sewer ! 

Increase of Fever in Downpatrick.—The number 
of cases in the County Fever Hospital is larger 
than it has been for a long time,—some of them, 
according to the local Recorder, of rather a malig- 
nant character. In many cases the patient is 
brought to hospital in the very last stage of the 
complaint, when recovery is almost hopeless. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—This baa. oe been with- 
out a single ringing tunes 
have been played on the bells in the high 
church. At a recent meeting of the town coun- 
cil, however, Mr. Girle moved the adoption of 
the following motion :—“ That, as it is desirable 
a peal of bells for occasions of processions, 
public rejoicings, &c. be introduced into one of 
the steeples in the High-street, it be remitted to 
the plans and works committee to ascertain its 
practicability.” The motion was adopted. A 
chief difficulty will be to obtain ringers, as there 
are none in Edinburgh, nor even probably in 
Scotland.——A monument has been erected in 
the old Calton burying-ground to the memory of 
Mr. Charles Mackay, the famous old actor of 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and other of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel characters. 

Glasgow.—The new church which has just 
been erected in Victoria-road, Glasgow, for the 
Rev. Alexander Cumming’s congregation, has 
been opened for public worship. The church oc- 
cupies a position at the junction of Victoria and 
Pollockshaws roads. The site is of a tri 

shape. The building runs north and south, 
parallel to Victoria-road. It is in the Pointed 
style of architecture, being an adaptation ot 
Early French, The church is seated for upwards 
of 1,020 persons, and the estimated cost is up- 
wards of 6,0001. The building has been erected 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. James Salmon.—_—Another church, erected 
in East Howard-street, for the accommodation 
of the Rev. P. Hately Waddell’s congregation, 
has also been opened. The edifice has been built 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Robert M‘Alister, architect. Externally, 
it is a plain-looking edifice. In the area and 
gallery accommodation is provided for about 
1,300 sitters. For the reception of the preacher, 
or of speakers at congregational meetings, a 
platform has been erected, with a reading-desk 
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window, filled in with partly obscured glass. 
Underneath the church is a hall, capable of 
accommodating about 300 persons, as also a 
session-house and vestry. The cost of the struc- 
ture is understood to have been about 5,0001. 

Kirkliston.—A flooding of the Almond river 
has broken down the wooden supports of the 
tramway erected to lift the stones for the arches, 
three in number, of the bridge intended to carry 
trains over the branch railway from Ratho to 
South Queensferry. The centre arch of the 
bridge, which is just opposite Kirkliston, was 
almost completed, and the two adjoining arches 
were also well advanced. The arches are on 
the skew principle; and not more than 1 ft. 
one side, and 3 ft. on the other, of the centre 
arch required to be filled up. The centre arch 
of the bridge is entirely destroyed, and the 
arches on each side are so much damaged that 
both will have to be rebuilt. The loss to the 
railway company or the contractor by the flood 
is estimated at several hundred pounds. The 
river, it may be stated, was not nearly so high 
as it is often seen in the winter months, and the 
reason assigned for its breaking the supports of 
the tramway is that, in the first place, these 
were rather slim ; and, in the second, that there 
was a large number of tree roots and heavy 
branches brought down, which, striking against 
the wooden pillars in succession, finally over- 
came them. 

Newton Stewart—The Ewart Institute here 
has been inaugurated. The edifice is in the 
Decorated Gothic style, and is situate on the 
rising ground to the west of Newton Stewart. 
The building is of white stone, has a frontage of 
140 feet, and has been erected at a cost of not 
much less than 4,0001. The free school is at the 
south end of the building ; the high school at the 
north ; and above the latter is the ladies’ school, 
with music and sewing rooms. The free school 
is a large apartment, open to the roof, with 
stained rafters, and measures 35 ft. by 21 ft. 
The grammar school is 45 ft. by 22 ft.; the girls’ 
school, 38 ft. by 22 ft.; the music-room, 14 ft. 
by 11 ft.; and the drawing and sewing room, 
14 ft. by 11 ft. The head-master’s house occu- 
pies the centre of the building. The play- 
grounds are extensive, and there is a bath-house, 
in which the art of swimming may be practised 
with safety. The architects were Messrs. Nuttall 
& Cook, of Liverpool. The contractor was Mr. 
M‘Culloch, and the sub-contractor, Mr. M‘Kie. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Soho.—The district church of St. Luke, Soho, 
situate in one of the most densely-populated 
districts of London, has been re-opened, after 
having undergone an entire renovation. The 
work has been done under the direction of 
Messrs. Cox and Mr. Teulon. All the seats are 
free and unappropriated. 

New Brompton.—The chief stone of St. Mark’s 
Church has been laid. The edifice is of the 
Lancet period, and is plain and simple in design : 
it has an apsidal chancel, 39 ft. long by 24 ft. 
wide, and 46 ft. high to the apex of the roof, and 
is lighted with three two-light windows, with a 
quatrefoiled circle over. It is fitted with choir 
stalls, two steps above the nave, and the sacra- 
rium rises four more steps to the altar. The 
chancel has lean-to aisles, parted from the 
chancel with iron grills. There is a second 
chancel arch at the commencement of the sacra- 
rium, just beyond the stalls. The nave is 85 ft. 
long, 24 ft. wide, parted from the south aisles by 
arcades of five arches each, which carry the 
clerestory, pierced with coupled lancet lights 
over each arch. The arcade arches are each 
20 ft. high, of two orders, springing from plain 
moulded caps on round piers. The aisles are of 
equal length with the nave, and are 12 ft. wide, 
with a lean-to roof, the side walls being 13 ft. 
high, with coupled lancets in each bay, between 
which there are buttresses. The tower, of three 
stages, 20 ft. 6 in. square, and 63 ft. high, is at 
the extreme end of the south aisles, from which 
it projects. A broach spire, 90 ft. high, rises from 
the summit of the tower. A vestry, and organ- 
chamber over, occupy the north-east angle of the 
building. The west front of the nave has a five- 
light window, about 13 ft. wide, and 21 ft. high. 
The east and west ends of the aisles have two 
light lancet windows, with a circle over. A con- 
tract for building the whole has been taken 
Messrs. Wilkins, of Chatham, at a cost of 5,7011. 
The accommodation is for about 800 persons. 
The church has been designed by Mr. J. P. St. 
Aubyn, of London, and is being carried out under 


his superintendence. Mr. Corfield, of Rochester, 
or, has the supervision of the works. 

Codford St. Peter (Wilts).—The Church of 
Codford St. Peter, which hes just undergone a 
restoration, is now re-opened. The church origi- 
nally consisted of a nave, chancel, and tower at 
the west end. A north aisie has been added, 
which is connected with the nave by an arcade 
supported by three clustered piers. The old 
chancel arch has been replaced by a pointed 
arch, supported by Devonshire marble shafts, 
on carved corbels. The ceilirg of the chancel is 
of wood, in panel, with carvings at the intersec- 
tions of the mouldings. The chancel has been 
rebuilt, in the Decorated style, the old propor- 
tions being preserved. The nave and north 
aisle are in the Perpendicular style, the former 
having an open stained high-pitched roof, the 
principals being supported by carved freestone 
corbels, A wooden gallery, which was formerly 
placed at the west end of the church, has been 
removed, and the tower arch, which was con- 
cealed, has been thrown open. The basement of 
the tower is fitted up with seats. The new 
north aisle corresponds with the nave in style, 
and is lighted with three windows, of double 
lights, with trefoiled heads. The nave is lighted 
with two windows of Perpendicular character. 
The corbels, which are all of freestone are 
Naturalesque in design. They are the work of 
Mr. Sansom, of Lambeth. There are several 
stained-glass windows in the church. The east 
window which is in the Decorated style, has 
three lights, and is filled with stained glass. In 
the centre is the “ Crucifixion ;’ above is a 
representation of “Our Saviour crowned with 
Thorns;’ and below is “The Saviour bearing the 
Cross.” In the upper compartment, on the north 
side, is “ The Agony in the Garden,” and below it 
“The Last Supper.” On the south side is “ The 
Resurrection ” and “Our Lord’s Appearance to 
Mary,in the Garden.” On the south side of the 
chancel is another stained-glass window, in the 
Decorated style, with two lights. In the quatre- 
foil above are the cross-keys, aad in the west 
light is “The Transfiguration,’ the other light 
having a representation of “ Christ walking on 
the Waves, followed by St. Peter. The west 
window, in the tower, has three lights, the sub- 
ject being “‘ The Adoration of the Shepherds and 
the Magi, supported by Angels.” These three 
windows were executed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, of London. The window 
behind the pulpit on the south side has a figure 
of St. Peter. The west window of the aisle is of 
plain diaper glass," and is the work of Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud. The south porch has been 
rebuilt, a portion of the original materials having 
been worked in, and the old battlements and 
gurgoyles have been preserved. The organ, which 
is placed at the east end of the aisle, has been 
repaired by Sweetland, of Bath. ‘he church is 
warmed by Haden, of Trowbridge. The designs 
for the restoration of the edifice were furnished 
by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the diocesan architect, and 
the work has been executed by Mr. Barnden, of 
Warminster, the contractor. The iron gates are 
by Singer, of Frome. The churchyard has been 
levelled 3 ft., and the wall taken down. There 
is a new clock dial, given by Mr. Wyatt, on the 
south side of the tower. With regard to the 
exterior of the edifice, the tower, which has been 
preserved, is crowned with battlements, having 
pinnacles at the angles. During the progress of 
the works, part of an ancient stone cross was 
found in the masonry ofthe old chancelarch. It 
is of Norman character, and is affixed to the 
north wall of the chancel. 

Horton (Staffordshire)—The Church of St. 
Michael, Horton, has been restored and re- 
opened. It is of Late Perpendicular date, and 
consisted of nave, vorth aisle, and tower, to 
which a new south aisle, with porch, has been 
added, the details adapted to those of the origi- 
nal edifice. A new chancel window has been 
introduced, filled with stained glass, by Mr. 
Wailes, and is the gift of the late Mr. Thomas 
Crompton, of Dunwood House and Manchester. 
The remainder of the windows in the chancel, 
and those in the north aisle and tower have been 
restored, and one in the north aisle is fled with 
stained glass, the gift of the Misses Crompton. 
The gallery at the west end of the nave has been 
removed, and the second stage of the tower re- 
opened into the nave. The organ, which stood 
in the gallery, has been removed to the east end 
of the south aisle. The nave and charcel roofs 
have been opened by the removal of the lath and 
plaster ceilings beneath. The old timbers of the 
roofs have all been wrought and chamfered, and 





dividing it into panels, with carving at the in. 
tersections of the ribs. A new arch of wood, 
with pierced spandrel and soffit, has been intro- 
duced between the chancel and the nave, spring- 
ing from stone corbels. New pinnacles have 
been put to the tower parapet, and dilapidations 
of the exterior generally have been made good. 
The works have been carried out by Mr. John 
Naden, of Leek, and Mr. Samuel Heath, of 
Gratton, under the direction of Mr. Sugden, of 
Leek, architect. The churchyard has been en- 
larged to the extent of about 1,000 yards, the 
gift of Mr. A. C. Watt, the owner of the Horton 
Hall estate. At the south-east corner an ap- 
proach has been erected, with wing walls and 
steps of Kerridge stone; and the gates and pil- 
lars at all the south entrances are new, and 
correspond with those of the north side. 

Acock’s Green.—The foundation-stone of the 
new church of St. Mary, Acock’s Green, in the 
parish of Yardley, has been laid. The portion of 
the church which it is proposed to erect at once 
will cost about 3,000. Of this sum 2,2701. have 
already been subscribed. The church will be in 
the style of architecture which prevailed in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, but of a 
Continental rather than an English character. 
It will consist of nave, aisles, transept, chancel, 
&c. There will be a porch on the north, and a 
tower, with spire, at the west end. The height 
to apex of spire will be 180 ft. When complete, 
the church will seat 900 persons. The exterior 
will be of Hampstead stone, with Bath stone 
dressings. The interior will be faced with brick- 
work, in ornamental patterns, with red ground 
and blue bands, &c. The arches and dressings 
of the interior will be of Bath stone; the 
columns of the nave of yellow Mansfield stone, 
with foliated capitals of Bath stone. The con- 
tractors for the works are Messrs. Jefferies & 
Pritchard ; the architect, Mr. J. G. Bland. 

Snowshill—A new church at Snowshill, a 
village in the most imaccessible part of the 
Cotswold Hills, has been consecrated by the 
bishop of the diocese. The ancient church had 
become so much dilapidated that it was found 
impossible to repair it. The population of the 
village is only about 240, and accommodation 
has been provided in the church just consecrated 
for 150 persons. The style is Early Decorated. 
The church consists of nave and chancel, with 
small tower, which is intended to be crowned by 
a spire $0 ft. in height. All the stone has been 
raised in the neighbouring quarries at Stanway, 
the property of the Earl of Wemyss. That used 
for the general walling is the common stone of 
the district: that used for the windows, door- 
ways, and dressings externally, is a very hard 
material, and although much more difficult to 
work than freestone, has been selected on account 
of its durability. For the internal dressings a 
white local freestone has been adopted. The 
flooring of the nave and chancel is of Minton’s 
tiles, mixed with local blue limestone. The 
seats are all of oak. The roof timbers are ex- 
| posed, and are stained and varnished. There is 
| a south entrance porch, and ornamental crosses 
| surmount the gables. Messrs. Chidley & Edwards, 
of Stanway, were the builders. A memorial 
window has been erected at the east end of the 
chancel by the family of the late Mr. C. Marshall. 
The cost of the church and chancel (the latter 
the gift of the incumbent, the Rev. W. H. Blox- 
some) is about 1,7001. 

Yarmouth.—The church of St. Nicholas, some 
time in the course of restoration, was opened on 
the 21st, with considerable ceremony, a portion 
only of the contemplated works being completed. 
This includes the central tower, the arcades 
which form the abutments thereto, the parapets 
and pinnacles to the same, and the whole of the 
church east of the tower. Of the tower, the 
defective portions of the walls (including the 
whole of the facing of the lower and central 
parts) have been cut out and reinstated. The 
walls blocking up the arches which divide the 
nave from the chancel and its aisles, have been 
taken down, thus throwing open the whole of 
the area. The east end has been taken down 
and lengthened to the fullextent. A five-light 
window of the Geometric Decorated period, 
with bold angle turrets on either side, form the 
principal features of the new eastern fagade. 
The tracery head of the above window is fitted 
in with stained glass by Messrs. Morris & Mar- 
shall, from designs by the architect. The re- 
mainder of the window and the whole of the 
two new side windows are fitted in for the pre- 
sent with clear glass. The whole of the chancel 
is covered in with a new roof of English oak, 
boarded inside. The roof is covered externally 











moulded ribs have been added to the nave roof, 
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, Captain Burton, Mr. , Dr. Rees, 
Mr. John Hollingshead (as chairman), and others 
whose names are known. The daily have 


New Theatre, Manchester.—The number of 
superficial yards covered by the new theatre is 
840, the architect tells us, not 480 as stated. On 
the opening night there were above 1,900 persons 
present 


Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 


“The Relations of the Industry of Canada 
with the Mother Country and the United States,” 
Lovell, Montreal, publisher, is the report of a 
speech delivered by Mr. Isaac Buchanan, M.P.P., | 
at a political meeting; and the volume, which is | 
edited by Mr. H. J. Morgan, author of “ Sketches 
of celebrated Canadians,” also contains the 
reprint of a series of newspaper articles by Mr. 
Buchanan, in defence of the national sentiments 
contained therein; and the report of another 
speech delivered at a dinner to the Pioneers of 
Upper Canada. There are also copious notes 
and annotations, introductory explanations, and 
appendix. In anything written or spoken by a 
man of ity, and of local celebrity, on the in- 
dustrial and progress of Canada, we 
cannot but all feel interested here at home. The 
general principle long held by Mr. Buchanan, 
and pervading all his speeches and writings, may 
be thus epitomised :—‘“ That while we in Canada 
have no wish farther to increase our Customs 
duties, and while we look to doing away entirely 
with those on tea, sugar, and all articles which 
we do not grow or manufacture, our provincial 
sae dopey og wen debt for anything we can 
avoid ; and we shall never consent to reduce,— 
otherwise than as a matter of reciprocity with 
the United States,—the duties on articles which 
we can grow or manufacture.”-——“ Lancashire 
Distress and Emigration to Australia.” This 

mphiet contains two letters addressed to 

rd Derby, as Chairman of the Central Dis- 
tress Committee, by “An Old Colonist.” He 
maintains that in Victoria, the yield of gold 
has diminished; the value of has 
decreased; the rate of wages has declined; 
fraudulent dividends have been paid by 
speculative establishments; the revenue of 
the colony has declined and is still declining ; 
and it is now, and long has been, their great 
object to stifle inquiry and to prevent the truth 
being known. he asserts, “it is now 
admitted are, for unskilled labourers, literally 
lower than in England; and for skilled arti- 
sans, in most cases where broken and lost time 
is taken inte consideration, no higher; and even 
the Melbourne Argus for July 25th gives currency 
to the statement that the inquiry for labour of 
all descriptions is very limited.” The great 
squatting interest, he declares, is the only thing 
that is sound in the colony -———“ London Noises, 
disturbing oe. By C. J. B. Aldis, M.D., Medi- 
cal Officer of Health to St. George’s, Hanover- 
square. Churchill, New Burlington-street.” Dr. 
Aldis will far more merit the public thanks than 
Messrs. Babbage and Bass for the suppression of 
organ-grinding, should ke sacceed in silencing, 
by night, within the wide bounds of the metro- 
polis, the cocks that wiil crow, the dogs that will 
bark, the horses that will kick, the trains that 
will screech and groan, and the donkeys (of 
divers orders) that will bray, making night 
hideous, and murdering sleep. Apart, however, 
from all night noises in the back settlements, 
there are other acoustic annoyances, even by 





-| a8 at present, with literary 





day, than the poor organ-grinders, much re- 
quiring abatement. For example, while engaged, 
a terally for howe, 
we are every morning, and li for hours, 
serenaded by a lady neighbour behind the fire- 
place, who is making most persevering and com- 
mendable efforts to master the piano, or rather 
the forte. A little of this gratuitous music occa- 
sionally, executed by a skilful hand, might be 
tolerable, even during the hours of literary 
labour; but we need not attempt to describe the 
nervous condition excited by a pertinacious effort, 
of several hours’ continuance, to master some- 
times even a single tune. Could Dr. Aldis put a 
stop to such a nuisance as this, we should hold 
him entitled to a professional fee.——* An 
Answer to Report of the Commissioners in 
respect to Wall Paintings for the Palace of 
Westminster,” by a Silent Member (Vickers), is 
a strong but quite justifiable protest against the 
want of consideration shown to Mr. Maclise, 
R.A. The commissioners admit to the fullest in 
their report that Mr. Maclise has devoted him- 
self unselfishly to what he has undertaken, and 
will complete two works of unusual magnitude 
within a reasonable period of time ; and yet, with 
obvious inconsistency, they treat him precisely as 
they do those who have refused or neglected to 
fulfil their engagements. We cannot suppose for 
a moment that their recommendation, in Mr. 
Maclise’s case, will be attended to.——The cur- 
rent Quarterly contains an interesting article on 
“ Workmen’s Benefit Societies,’ showing the 
enormous extent of these organizations and 
their usefulness. Few persons are aware that 
the income of the ,—-the Manchester Unity 








of Odd Fellows,—is about 350,0001. a year; of | 
which some 300,0001. are annually expended | 
amongst the members, chiefly in sick relief ;| 
this large fund being raised by voluntary con- , 
tributions, at the rate of about 5d. a week. 
“ The Sanitary State of the Army in India,” and 
“ Photography,” are also well treated of.—— 
“ Packing-case Tables” (Lockwood & Co.), com- 
piled by W. Richardson, accountant, show the 
number of superficial feet in boxes or packing- 
cases, from 6 in. square up to large sizes. 








Miscellanea, 


Suam ANTIQUITIES AT THE EBANKMENT.— 
Mr. Chubb writes,—A friend has just called in | 
to show me three bronze keys of Roman manu- | 
facture, which he purchased from a navvy who 
had dug them out at the Thames Enbankment ! 
On examination I found them to be recent cast- 
ings, with the moulding sand in the interstices. 
I understand that a number of these and similar 
antiques are on sale by the industrious navvies 
at the embankment. 


Liverpoot ArcurrecturaL Socrety.—At the 
last meeting, Mr. Boult presided. He announced 
that the subject for the next competition of 
student-members would be a music hall. If 
there were more than three competitors, two 
prizes would be given. Mr. Francis Horner 
read a paper entitled “ Notes on Originality in 
Art,” upon which discussion took place. Two 
volumes of photographs, taken in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, and comprising views of a 
number of the rock temples, were exhibited by 
Mr. J. P. Bradley. 


Exuisition at Baronne.—A Franco-Spanish 
International Exhibition has been held in 
Bayonne, which has only recently closed. The 
building was a temporary structure of wood and 
canvas, lighted from the top with a portico of 
the same material, decorated with the arms of 
France, Paris, Madrid, and the Spanish provinces 
represented by their products. At first the price 
of admission was over 2 fr., but towards the close 
it was reduced to 50c., except on one day in the 
week, when a franc was charged. 


ProrosEp Orenine or SovurHwaRk Bripcr.— 
In the Court of Common Council last week, a 
motion brought before the court was a recom- 
mendation by the Bridge-house Committee, that 
the made by the Southwark Bridge 

to that bridge free to the public 
pegs cp Bak grok the sum of 1,8341., and for a 
farther period of six months for the sum of 
2,7501., be accepted. The matter gave rise to a 
very stormy discussion, but ultimately the motion 
was carried in the face of two amendments. 
Some technical obstacle, however, still remains 
to be overcome, the Coal, Corn, and Finance 
Committee having a say in the matter. 





—— neg oe egemory Rattway Sratroy.—A 
‘e recently broke out in the booking-office of 
the Blackfriars Railway Station. Fortunately 
the flames were prevented from extending, and 
they were altogether put out before the arrival 
of the engines. The booking-office is entirely 
burnt out. The fire arose from an escape of 
ges. A temporary booking-office has been ar- 
ranged, and fresh tickets obtained. 


Norwicu Scuoort or Art.—The annual dis- 
tribution of the prizes to the students of this 
school has taken place. Mr. Barwell, in open- 
ing: the meeting, explained that a deputation of 
nearly 100 from various schools of 
art had gone to the Privy Council Office, and 
had an interview with Granville, the result 
of which was, that certain modifications in past 
arrangements were agreed to, as well as mea- 
sures for the obtainment of a parliamentary 
coramittee on the grievances of the provincial 
schools. The Rev. A. Jessop, delivered the 
prizes, which included eighteen medals, and 
meny other prizes and certificates of merit. 


MeEpicaL Orricer or HeaLTH FoR MARYLE- 
BowE.—On the day appointed for the reception 
of candidates for the appointment of medical 
officer of health for Marylebone, the applications 
were four in number, viz., from Dr. J. J. Gillan, 
of Aberdeen and S s’ Hall; Dr. J. Steven- 
sor, member of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and Bachelor of Medicine in the 
University of London; Mr. 8. H. Marshall, 
Licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
gecns of Glasgow; and Dr. J. Whitmore, St. 
An:drew’s, Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany, and Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. On the numbers being taken there 
were—for Dr. Gillan, 1; for Dr. Stevenson, 24; 
for Dr. Marshall, 0 ; for Dr. Whitmore, 60. The 
chairman declared that Dr. Whitmore and Dr. 
Stevenson were the seleeted candidates to go to 
the ballot. 


New Docks.— Plans have been prepared of 
extensive docks to be made at Burnham, on 
Briigwater bay, Somerset, or rather between 
Burnham and Highbridge, on the Great Western 
line; and application is to be made to Parlia- 
ment next session for the usual powers to con- 
stitute the company. The contractors, who are 
alsc promoters of the new docks, will be Messrs. 
Waving, Brothers.——-At a recent meeting of the 
Lynn Town-council @ plan and report by Messrs. 
Brnalees & Bruce, C.E., were produced, for the 
formation of a dock of 6} acres, with i 
lock entrance at the north end of the harbour, 
and with branch lines from the Great Lastern 
an¢. Sutton-bridge lines, at a total estimated cost 
of 60,0001. It is intended to bring the subject 
before a special meeting of the council, and to 
ask them for a vote of 20,0001. towards the pro- 
ject ; and the promoters entertain hopes that the 
Great Eastern, Great Northern, and Midland 
Railway See sg will subscribe the whole or 
par*: of the x 2 

Taz Sanitary Conpition oF Sr. Mary’s, 


IsLineTon.—The report for September, as pre- 
pared by Dr. Ballard, medical officer of health, 
states that the i mortality for the five 
weeks ending October Ist amounts to 320, which, 
although short of that in September last year, 
is still 21 above the corrected mean of eight 
years. The excess appears principally due to 
an unusual number of deaths from consumption 
and diseases of the chest. Of the nine deaths 
from: fever i four are stated to have 
been caused by “typhus.” Scarlet fever appears 
again to be on the increase, the deaths having 
risea from six in four weeks to fifteen in five 
weeks. The weekly mortality from it was 5, 4, 
9, 3,8. Of the three deaths from small-pox, one 
was of an unvaccinated child in Adelaide-square. 
This is the fourth death from small-pox in 
Adeiaide-square during the last few months. 
The returns made by the Islington inspector of 
bak-shouses, who since his appointment has visited 
192 bakehouses, disclose a shocking state of 
maters, both as regards the health of the work- 
men and the purity of the bread. In several 
instances there are even privies in the very bake- 
houses! In one of three such cases there was 
neither trap nor pan,—nothing but a mere 
wooden bar across an open drain. In one 
instance the foul slop from a drain lay among 
the baker’s feet at the trough. A pork-pie 
bak«-r has just been convicted of keeping a dirty 
bakchouse, in which a horse was stabled! These 
and such like disclosures ctl more ee 
to disgust the public er Wi 

of life” as supplied by the public bakers. 
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Heston Cuvrcn Demonrrion.—At a special 


council meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, held at the Society's 
Rooms, Mr. J. W. Butterworth, F.S.A., in the 
chair, it was resolved :— 

** That this meeting, having heard that it is in contem- 
plation to destroy the parish church of Heston, which 
contains many features of archeological interest, con- 


siders that a respectful test should be made and for- 
warded to the proper authorities,” 


This was accordingly done. 


Acapemy or Brussets.—M. de Keyser, re- 
cently appointed director of the Belgian Aca- 
demy, has just made his inangural speech. He 
concluded with an energetic protest against the 
idea of a school departing from its traditions, 
its original idea, and attempting to graft in its 
stock the taste and the methods of another and 
a different one; concluding with a declaration 
that, in his opinion, mural painting—of which, 
however, he spoke with the greatest respect— 
was utterly opposed to the spirit of Flemish art, 
of which Rubens might be taken as the most 
splendid embodiment. 


MANUFACTURE oF Zinc Warre.--An invention 
has been patented by Mr. George Darlington, of 
Minera, which consists in the production of zinc 
white (white oxide of zinc), from oxidised com- 
pounds of zinc, such as roasted blende, calcined 
calamines, zinc ashes, zine dross, or old zinc, by 
mixing such materials with coal or coke from 
which all their original gaseous matters have 
been expelled by heat or any other well-known 
means, the proportion of such admixture being 
usually about three parts of fuel to one part of 
metal contained in the cre, but such proportion 
being necessarily dependent upon the fusibility 
of the gangue of the ore, the proportion of fuel 
to be increased or decreased as the ore is difficult 
or easy of fusion. 


Exectric Stnmaevine Licut.—This light has 
been tried, and proves, it is said, successful. In 
the midst of the darkest night, rendered darker 
still by a heavy fall of rain, the basin of Lorient, 
100 yards in length, was lighted up as if by the 
sun at noon-day. The Dinhayla, lying at anchor 
at 100 yards distant, and the Panama, some- 
what nearer, were both found to answer imme- 
diately to signals shown by the electric light. 
A diver descending toa depth of 6 yards in the 
sea, and at the same distance from the lanthorn, 
was enabled to distinguish the numbers on a 
carpenter’s foot-rule, which was thrown to him. 
These experiments are thought to be conclusive 
as to the utility and value of the light. 


Fctier’s Terecrarn Compvror.—Until this 
little machine has been seen, says the Star, it is 
scarcely possible to understand how completely 
a mechanical contrivance can be made to do all 
kinds of computations, Perfectly simple and 
intelligible in plan, it is capable of solving 
almost any problem in arithmetic. At one 
operation it does both multiplication and divi- 
sion. Interest is calculated to the most perfect 
nicety. The possessor of the machine may 
gauge the contents of any vessel in a minute. 
The most intricate calculations are worked with 
the most perfect ease and simplicity. The prin- 
ciple upon which the machine is based is that of 
the ordinary sliding scale. 


Rattway Matrers.—Plans for a central rail- 
way station for Manchester have b2en completed, 
in readiness for the usual Parliamentary notices 
ofa scheme to be advertised next month, and the 
project itself has originated with one of the lead- 
ing minds engaged in the administration of rail- 
way affairs. —— Surveying staffs are busily 
engaged, and plans are preparing, for a line of 
railway from Leeds to 1. The line is 
to commence at Leeds in connexion with the 
London and North-Western, and will pass, vid 
Wetherby, Easingwold, and Helmsley, up Bels- 
dale to Stockton-on-the-Tees. The country is 
one, although in the north-eastern district, quite 
unserved railways. The line is to cross the 
Church Fenton H , the York and 
Knaresborough, the Great North of England, 
the Malton and Thirsk, and the Stokesley Rail- 
ways, and by a tunnel through Ingleby Bank to 
join the West 1 Railway, thus gaining 
access to the great iron, coal, and shipping inte- 
rests of the North. At Helmsley it is intend 
to form a branch, by way of Kirby-moorside, 
and Pickering (crossing the Malton and Whit 
line), to Scarborough. The total length of 
this railway project is about 100 miles. The 


estimate is stated to be 1,500,0001. or 15,0001. a |i 


Tue New Coverep Market in Densy.—The 
following is from the Derbyshire Advertiser. 
The dimensions of the Birmingham Market Hall 
are 363 ft. in length, 101 ft. in width, and mean 
height, from floor to top of roof, 50 ft. Those of 
the Derby Market Hall will be, in length 220 ft., 
110 ft. in width, and in height, at the centre, 
75 ft. The area of the Birmingham hall is equal 
to about 36,000, and that of Derby, 24,200 square 
feet ; but the available space in the former is 
not so much greater in proportion, in conse- 
quence of the larger number of supporting 
columns used in its erection. The roof of the 
Derby Hall will be of one semicircular span 
of nearly 90 ft., and its extra height will render 
its cubic contents very nearly equal to that of 
Birmingham, while, at the same time, much 
greater facility is given to ventilation. The 
whole of the columns and spandrels for the sides 
are in their places, and several of the wrought- 
iron ribs are ready for raising, so soon as the cast- 
iron work is finished. The only features of the 
hall which afford room for regret are the absence 
of galleries in the plans, and the narrowness of 
two of the entrances. 


MANCHESTER AND Satrorp Sanrrary Asso- 
craTion.—An address by Mr. T. Turner has been 
delivered at Manchester, introductory to an in- 
tended series of lectures on sanitary subjects, 
projected under the auspices of the above asso- 
ciation. The mayor presided. In course of 
his address, Mr. Turner said,—One of the 
greatest difficulties the association had to 
contend with was ignorance. The poor were 
ignorant of the circumstances under which 
they lived; of the effects of foul air; of what 
entered into their system in the form of 
food. ‘The association’s object was to remove 
this ignorance. Their lectures were attended 
with regularity, and listened to with interest. 
Since the commencement of the association fully 
500 lectures had been delivered to the poor in 
different schoolrooms and other buildings, the 
average attendance being about 500 persons. 
The association had also published 100,000 tracts, 
of which 60,000 had been bought and distributed, 
and cards containing information with respect to 
the treatment of children and of certain dis- 
eases of a contagious character, had been distri- 
buted to the number of from 30,000 to 40,000. 
House-to-house visitation had also been tried, 
and in this the Ladies’ Association and the City 
Missionaries had rendered very efficient help. 
The newspaper press of Manchester had placed 
the association under the deepest obligation for 
the assistance they had rendered in giving pub- 
licity to the weekly reports, and in making their 
objects known in other ways. 

Urriization or Sewace.—The Metropolitan 
Board of Works Lave intimated to the Carlisle 
Local Board of Health their intention to visit 
Carlisle this Saturday, with a view of inspect- 
ing the works now in operation in that city 
for the, utilization of sewage. The sewage of 
the town, first deodorized by Mr. M‘Dougall’s 
patent, is pumped into a main canal, from 
which it is dispersed over any part of the soil of 
80 acres where it is required, by means of smaller 
gutters. This irrigation of the meadows is said 
to be attended with the most beneficial results. 


movable iron pipes were substituted for the 
aqueducts which communicated with the main 
canal. The whole of the sewage of the town, it 
is said, has been applied to the land, and it has 
not been found at all too much for the area to 


the town, and surrounded by favourite public 
walks, not the least complaint has been made 
of any offensive smell. i the past 
summer, when all the neigh’ 
were brown and bare, these meadows were 
and luxuriant. The chairman of the 
itan Board of Works, in his letter to the 
Carlisle Local Board, says the Board have bee: 
informed that the operations of Mr, M’ 
at Carlisle, “ have been attended with i 
able success ;” “but they feel, before accepting 
in their full extent those favourable reports, that 
it is their duty to ascertain, from independent 
testimony of the municipal authorities, how 
far the method of application may be con- 


by | sistent with public convenience, more 


espe- 
cially in its sanitary bearings.” Hence their 
proposed visit to Carlisle. 





Rewics or Ancient Liverroot.—In turning 
the corner of South John-street and Canning. 
place, with the new sewer, it became necessary 
to sink it 3 ft, below the level of the existing 
one, and as the excavations were being driven 
northward, along the middle of the street, or 
nearly so, the workmen came upon a well 26 ft. 
deep from the surface (filled with salt water, 
which moves with the tide), and 5 ft. square. 
The brick arch on being removed the 
heads of two es emp oak trees, placed on the 
right and left side of the well, and ed as 
though they had been the uprights 
probably used either as a sewage ontfall, or a 
sluice from the old pool for keeping the old dock 
as clear of mud as possible, in the days when, 
most likely, dredging-machines were unknown. 
About fifty yards farther up the street, two more 
wells have been struck. These wells, or rather 
the tidal waters which they disclose, are likely 
to give trouble. 














TENDERS. 


For the erection of schools of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, Liverpool. Mr. Pugin, architect ;— 








WMiddighaOret i...ccccescrvveecetiesvonse’ £2,138 0 0 
Ward, Brothers ......cccsesccseee 1,900 0 0 

me ... 1,870 0 0 
Baynes... 1,832 0 0 
URINE di sinsacescansorescecncnsniontis 1,820 0 0 
Hu (accepted) ..........00.-.008 1,700 0 0 





For bar-fittings and decorations to hotel, South Lam- 
beth, for Mr, E, Fitzgerald, Mr. W. F. Potter, archi- 














tect :— 
EGON  isncinciscscsisatecessncseeoctvsiads £270 0 90 
Williams & Jenkin..................... 22815 0 
SECON cniininnsnsennnnaieumniannpeintaisine 225 0 0 
Moore 202 0 0 
Hore ...... - 200 0 
Ms i cicinsiontarctsoscndiarnbbeieniin 187 0 0 
Sabey & Son (accepted) ..........,. 17%5 0 0 
For pewterer’s work to same :~ 

ienne ........ nie £95 15 0 
RIED a sscicsnimmaavsncvitincnticienennt 05156 0 
BIO. is canicdvianiieniveenenasaaehdaretaxe 9 090 
PEMD . cosseucinuitindaseuibabctcueamoinicxal 800 
Helling (accepted) .......... pecuctahued 7% 00 





For repairs and alterations to the Crown Tavern, 
High-street, Southwark, Mr, Isaac east or. i 
0 





TOWRID sis ccischasionetonbivessascsesivbins 0 
rown.. 812 0 0 
Bbbe & BOs ..cvcccaseesssevcsessesesseee 86g 18 0 
WRRMOND | sihenesavnssiincrenionsinensaies 787 0 0 





For alterations, &c., at Shottery Hall, near Stratford- 
pect sbi for Captain Curry, R.N. Mr. Joseph Lattimer, 
architect : 


Branston © Ma reay........05scccciene £6,370 
J. & G. Callaway ........ccccsseercces 6,115 
Marriott 975 








ecocoecso 
eoseooscso 








For the erection of new offices, for Messrs. Robert & 
Co., Perseverance Iron Works, Lincoln, Mr. W 
kins, architect. Quantities supplied “ 








pen 00 
Fotherby... 090 
—— . Son 0 0 

ET sid cicscanicinsdiinbvaiecnianien 0 0 
Taylor 00 
BEE. scisesiasissosdcqsuabaiseabatboad 0 0 
BOOUO cicvnsasidaceundiivietbnlinionseitinid 1,1 00 
Huddleston (accepted) 00 





For Free Methodist Chapel, Normanby-by-Spital, 
Lincolushire, Mr. W. Watkins, architect. Quantities 






































Kendall £901 0 0 
Fr 890 0 06 
Hunter 807 0 0 
King & Bivics i 7 0 
oa oF 0 
Tye & Richardson (accepted) ...... 660 13 6 
For County Police Stat Sittingbourne, Mr, Martin 
Bulmer, county surveyor, Quantities supplied by Mr, G. 
‘Cushi 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
BF sad wens of house and shop oak eens 3t 
joining premises at Eastgate, Rochester, for Mr. J. 
Edwards Mr. J. H. Andrews, surveyor :— 
Kemp “ £700 














00 
609 0 0 
Hopper (accepted)........ccc0s..-. 67810 0 


For the erection of nine cot at Strood, includi 
the old materials of cottages, ~ fee Me, 3. Ls 
wards, Mr, J. H. Andrews, surveyor :— 

Couchman (accepted) ...,...00....4 £650 0 0 








For the erection of three cottages at Strood, for Mr. J. 
Elvey. Mr. J. H. Andrews, surveyor. Bricks, lime, aud 
sand provided :— 


Jenni £288 0 











Lilley & aut 0 0 


Son 
Hopper (accepted) ........+40 eatentaet 270 0 








